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Comment 

It is hardly surprising that the week before Easter brought us a very 
heavy post-bag on the subject of Tito Gobbi’s withdrawal from the last 
four Macbeth performances at Covent Garden, and the difficult situation 
in which the management found itself vis a vis those of the public who 
had paid increased prices not for Macbeth but for hearing a Gobbi 
performance. 

Some readers were incensed at having paid more than twice the 
usual price for a stall seat (the amphitheatre and gallery increases are 
rightly on a proportionately lower scale), and they damned the manage- 
ment with every kind of epithet for refusing to refund their money, or 
pay them the difference in price between a normal repertory performance 
and a Gobbi performance. Other readers (the majority) pointed out that 
while their sympathies were on the side of the management, they thought 
that the audience as a whole might have been more kindly disposed to 
the administration had some kind of announcement been made from the 
stage by a senior member of the administration, craving the audience’s 
indulgence, and apologising for the unfortunate situation in which they 
had been placed following Sgr Gobbi’s withdrawal. One or two wrote 
that probably the general temper of the house —there were cat-calls and 
other vocal demonstration. from all parts of the auditorium when the 
conductor took his place, which must have un-nerved all the company 
and left a nasty atmosphere in the house—could hardly have been 
improved by the pictures and gossip that appeared in one London evening 
paper, showing Sgr Gobbi acting as best man at the wedding of a friend. 

The complaint about the attitude of the Opera House Administration 
in its dealings with the public, in this and similar emergencies, seems on 
the face of it justified. May we perhaps quote from a typical letter we 
have received? Mr Derek Lewis writes: 

‘For my part, it is not the disappointment of not hearing Gobbi, nor 
the extra expense incurred, that prove so frustrating. These are minor 
irritants compared with the general attitude of the administration in its 
dealings with the public. 

My sympathies are all on the side of the management, who must live 
in a continual fear of expensive artists being unable to meet commitments 
through illness or other unforeseen causes. 

When I rang the Opera House on April 11, I was informed that the 
management did not consider Sgr Gobbi’s non-appearance sufficient reason 
to exchange tickets, and that (1) Macbeth was a new production, and 
(2) that there was an Italian conductor in charge of the performance. (So 
there was for Lucia, and an Italian producer too, but no increased prices 
were asked.) 

Friends who subsequently phoned the opera house were also curtly 
informed that no refunds or exchanges were being considered. It is this 
perfunctory attitude and lack of courtesy noticed before in dealings with 
Covent Garden, and a refusal to credit the public with a modicum of 
intelligence, that I find hard to tolerate, and which has prompted this 
protest, which I hope will find its way into your pages.” 

We have been informed that after the first non-Gobbi Macbeth, the 
box office was refunding money to those who asked for it. But we feel 
we would be failing in our duty to our readers and to Covent Garden 
not to voice this protest about the general attitude of Covent Garden to 
the public, particularly the lack of politeness about which so many of our 
readers have complained. 
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Frontispiece to the first edition of ‘I Puritani’ 


Bellini’s Last Opera 
by Andrew Porter 


The most succinct account of how / Puritani came to be written is 
Bellini’s own, in a letter to his uncle: 


In two words I will relate my actions since leaving Italy, and why I am 
now in Paris. . . . Under contract to London, I went there and directed 
several operas. On my way through Paris, the Director of the French 
Grand Opéra wanted me to write an opera for him, and I replied that I 
would willingly do so, but on my return from London. Five months 
later, finding myself in Paris again, I took up the subject with the Director, 
but we could come to no agreement, owing to a difference of interests. 
Then the Impresario of the Théatre Italien made offers to me, which it 
suited me to accept: because the payment was better — though not much 
— than I have had in Italy; because the company was magnificent; and 
lastly so that I could stay on in Paris at others’ expense. But at that 
time Rossini was my keenest enemy . . . he conceived the idea of having 
Donizetti engaged too so that in competition with me he, supported by 
Rossini’s colossal influence, would stifle me, extinguish me, etc. etc.! 
When I learnt that Donizetti was also under contract, I was in a fever 
for three days, realizing the ordeal that was before me; and then an 
acquaintance told me to despair of succeeding in Paris; if there were to be 
any success, it would be Donizetti’s, engineered by Rossini. Yet after this 
first reaction I took courage and considered how I might thwart these 
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diabolical intrigues . . . I resolved above all to take particular care over 
my new score, more than usual, and also to pay court to Rossini and win 
him over by making known to him how much I admired his immense 
talent, etc., etc.; and also to approach his lady-friend [Olympe Pélissier] 
and by seeing both of them often, to put myself on such intimate terms 
with them that they would of their own accord become my protectors 
instead of persecutors. All this needed no special effort, since I have 
always adored Rossini. I succeeded most happily: meanwhile I worked 
away, secluding myself in the countryside, well lodged in the house of a 
close English friend of mine, Mr Lewis. 
Bellini notes that this was the third occasion on which he and Donizetti 
were in direct rivalry: in 1830, at the Carcano in Milan, he had capped 
Anna Bolena with La Sonnambula; later that year, at La Scala, his 
Norma had eclipsed his rival’s Ugo; and with glee he now relates that 
by the end of the season J Puritani would have had seventeen perform- 
ances (‘an unheard-of thing for Paris’), and Donizetti's Marino Faliero 
only five! His success was to be repeated in London in that May, when 
the production of these two new operas was the event of the season. On 
such occasions there is always a success and a failure. The public will not 
endure two favourites . . . Marino Faliero languished. . . . On the other 
hand, from first to last note, 7 Puritani was found enchanting. (Chorley) 

For more than a year, since Beatrice di Tenda (Fenice, March 1883), 
Bellini had written no music. (‘But think for a moment,’ he answered his 
friend Florimo’s reproach, ‘a young man in my position, in London and 
Paris for the first time. is bound to amuse himself hugely; with great 
effort now I must accustom myself all over again to the study of music 
and writing a note or two, after a year of deep sleep indeed.’) His seven 
previous operas — II Pirata, La Straniera, Zaira, I Capuletti, La Son- 
nambula, Norma and Beatrice —had all been written in collaboration 
with the great librettist Romani. But now he had quarelled with Romani. 
For his new commission he turned to the most distinguished Italian poet 
resident in Paris, Count Carlo Pepoli. 

Pepoli — like so many of those concerned with Italian opera in the 
nineteenth century! — was an ardent patriot. He had thrown himself into 
the Romagna rising of 1831, escaped by ship, been captured by the 
Austrian fleet, imprisoned in Venice, exiled to Marseilles. He went to 
Switzerland to find employment, then returned to Paris to seek a cure 
for an eye-trouble he had contracted in the Venetian prisons. The 
collaboration with Bellini was stormy: ‘Sometimes he called me an angel, 
a brother, a saviour; and sometimes, when he had altered a melody for 
the third or fourth time, on my remarking on the difficulty or impossibility 
of changing the lay-out of the drama or changing the verses, he flew into 
a passion, calling me a man without heart, without friendship or feeling ; 
later we would be still better friends than before.’ Bellini never felt any 
great confidence in Pepoli’s theatrical flair, and freely expressed his 
misgivings in letters to Ricordi and Romani. In a ‘making-it-up’ note to 
Pepoli, he shows clearly what he was after in this new opera libretto. 
Pepoli is invited to dinner at Puteaux: 

Don’t forget to bring with you the sketch of the piece, so that we can 

settle finally the first act— which, provided you come armed with an 

ample dose of moral patience, will turn out to be interesting, magnificent, 
worthy poetry for music, in spite of yourself and your absurd rules, which 
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are fine talking-points for a salon, but will never convince a living soul 
who understands the difficult art of moving people to tears by the singing. 
If my music is beautiful and the opera finds favour, you may write a 
million letters about the way composers mishandle poetry. . . . Grave 
on your mind in adamantine letters: A musical drama must make people 
weep, shudder, die, through the singing. . . . Do you know why I said 
that a good drama is one that has no good sense in it? Because I know 
full well what an intractable brute literature is, how absurd it is with its 
general rules of good sense. ... Your incorrigible Vincenzillo. 


Bellini had his way. The plot of J Puritani is not notable for any 
literary finesse. [t is drawn from a play by Francois Ancelot and Xavier 
Boniface Saintine, Tétes Rondes et Cavaliers, which had been staged the 
previous year. (Donizetti’s Roberto d’Evereux and Maria Padilla, and 
Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui, were also to be based on Ancelot plays.) 
I have not yet been able to read the play ; but at any rate can affirm that 
I Puritani has nothing whatever to do with Scott’s Old Mortality, as is 
often stated. The novel was translated as Les Puritains de I’Ecosse ; 
and Bellini chose his title simply ‘perché é celebre pei Puritani di Valter- 
Scott’ [sic]; and evidently ‘di Scozia’ was just taken over from the Scott 
title, regardless of the fact that Pepoli’s Puritans never get any further 
north than Plymouth. The action takes place in Plymouth, during the 
Civil War. At least two drafts for the scenario have survived. Pastura 
in his recent volume transcribes one, and I have recently acquired 
another, earlier one, in Bellini’s hand, dictated by Pepoli when (as he 
notes in the margin) ‘the infirmity of my poor eyes entirely prevented me 
from writing.” In this quite detailed draft, the heroine is called Eloisa, 
and one number is described as ‘Duetto di Lablache e Eloisa’. 


Bellini had his singers in mind from the start, even while the action 
of the opera was being drafted. His cast was to be Giulia Grisi (the first 
Adalgisa), Rubini (the first Gernando, Gualtiero in // Pirata, and Elvino), 
Tamburini (the baritone of // Pirata, Bianca and La Straniera) and 
Lablache (the bass of Bianca and Zaira). In his previous three operas, 
Bellini’s inspiration had been provided by the great art of Giuditta Pasta. 
He was a close friend of hers, had gone with her to London, and stayed 
there with her and her husband at 3 Old Burlington Street. But while 
in London he heard another soprano who captivated him entirely: Maria 
Malibran. He heard her in an English performance of La Sonnambula 
at Drury Lane. He was fascinated, bewitched, and promised to write an 
opera for her. And there can be little doubt that Malibran, not Grisi, 
was the real inspiration of Elvira in J Puritani. 


Bellini was neither surprised nor dismayed when the 1835 London 
revival of Norma, with Grisi succeeding to Pasta in the title role, flopped. 
He merely felt relieved that now Grisi would probably not essay the role 
in Paris. For ‘I once heard Grisi sing the Cavatina badly, very badly 
indeed, and it was enough to judge her incapable of doing the rest.’ 
While busy with J Puritani, he was already negotiating with the San Carlo 
about an opera for Naples, one in which he could work again with 
Romani, and have Malibran as his heroine. Eventually he agreed to 
provide three operas, the first of them to be a revision of J Puritani with 
the soprano part adjusted for Malibran and the tenor for Duprez, the 
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Lane engravings (after Challon) of the first cast of ‘I Puritani’. L to r: 
Rubini (Arturo), Grisi (Elvira), Lablache (Giorgio), Tamburini (Riccardo) 


other two entirely new. And before he had even completed the opera 
for Paris, he was busy with this Naples revision: 

Now learn—he wrote to Florimo—what changes I have made for Malibran. 

There is no provision in the libretto for a cavatina; so she will make her 

entrance in a duet with Porto [the Giorgio of the Naples version], and in 

place of an insignificant little quartet, I have written for her a piece that 
is so curious and so brilliant that she will be hugely pleased with it; it is 
just the kind of thing she likes best. 

The new piece, of course, is the polacca ‘Son vergin vezzosa’. 
Written for Malibran it may have been, but Bellini was so pleased with 
it that he gave it to Grisi as well: in Paris, and later in London, it was 
one of the two most successful numbers in the score, being rivalled only 
by the duet for Tamburini and Lablache, ‘Suoni la tromba’. And this 
duet he said he would omit from the Naples version, partly because the 
San Carlo singers were not up to it, but also because ‘love of one’s native 
land and Liberty enter into it’— and the Neapolitan censorship was 
severe. The other significant change is the transposition of ‘Ah rendetemi 
la speme’ down by a minor third; this scene is copied out entirely in 
Bellini’s own hand, and in the margin he has written: Per M. e Malibran. 


Alas for Bellini: while his score of Act 1 was awaiting collection in 
Marseilles there was an outbreak of cholera, the boats called at Nice 
instead, and as a result the score did not reach Naples by the stipulated 
date. The directors of the San Carlo considered that the terms of the 
contract had been broken, and—-despite Malibran’s personal intervention 
—would have nothing to do with the opera when it did arrive. Bellini 
let both La Scala and Palermo have it for the opening of the next season. 
But meanwhile the opera had had its first performance at the Théatre 
Italien on January 24 (not 25, as is usually stated), with the success 
already noted. On June 21 it reached the King’s Theatre, where again 
the polacca and the bass duet were encored, and where ‘Princess Victoria 
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Jenny Lind as Elvira and Lablache as Giorgio in a performance of ‘I 
Puritani’ at Her Majesty's Theatre —from the Illustrated London News 
of August 5, 1848 


(heir presumptive to the English throne) was seen after the grand bass 
duet to applaud enthusiastically and be first of all to cry Bis!” (letter to 
Florimo). The Times was as enthusiastic as the Paris papers had been. 


I Puritani went, with Grisi, to Covent Garden in 1846 (while at the 
Haymarket Jenny Lind, in 1848, assumed Elvira as her last new role; 
before her retirement she sang it five times in London, and once in 
Glasgow). The opera remained in the Covent Garden repertory pretty 
steadily until 1887. Grisi’s most notable successors were Bosio (1853-5), 
Penco (1859-60), Di Murska (1869), Patti (a single performance in 1871), 
Albani (often, between 1874-82) and Sembrich (a single performance in 
1883). After this the opera was revived for Albani at a single performance 
in 1887, and with that its British history ends—to be resumed only at 
the opening of the 1960 Glyndebourne season. In America it survived 
longer, up to the Great War, with Gerster, Tetrazzini, Pinkert and finally 
Barrientos as its main interpreters. In Italy it has never disappeared ; 
Carosio, Pagliughi and Callas (whose famous performance at the Fenice, 
vice an indisposed Carosio, in 1949, was a turning-point in her career) 
have been the principal Elviras of our century. 


After the success of J Puritani, Bellini went back to Puteaux, to 
contemplate a work for the Opéra. Early in September he succumbed to 
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dysentery ; and on September 23 he died. At his funeral the tenor melody 
from Act 3 of J Puritani, ‘Creadeasi misera’, arranged as a Lacrymosa, 
was sung by Rubin, Ivanov, Tamburini and Lablache. And on Sep- 
tember 26, at the San Carlo, Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor had its 
first performance. Lucia was composed directly after Donizetti had 
witnessed the success of J Puritani. He generously allowed Bellini’s opera 
to be a finer work (in spite of a poor libretto) than his own Murino 
Falliero. But in Lucia — which has so many parallels with J Puritani — 
Donizetti was evidently determined to show what he could achieve on 
the same lines. It will be fascinating to compare the two. 


[The quotations are translated from Luisa Cambi’s edition of Donizetti's letters, 
the main source for this article. I have also used Francesco Pastura’s Bellini: 
secondo la storia, and G. Zavadini’s edition of Donizetti's letters.—A.P.] 


Next month we shall publish a discography 
of ‘I Puritani’, by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 


A morning rehearsal at Her Majesty's Theatre ; from the left, Arditi at 
the conductor's desk, Gassier, Titiens and Bossi in the centre of the stage, 
and the chorus master ‘giving very earnest exhortations to his troupe’, in 
the words of the Illustrated London News of May 2, 1863, from which 
this picture is taken. Seated on the extreme right is Col. Mapleson. 











Some Early Views on ‘I Puritani ’ 


Chorley: Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections: 

From first to last note, J Puritani was found enchanting. The picture 
of Grisi leaning against Lablache to listen in the second scene, the 
honeyed elegance of Rubini’s song of entrance, the bridal polacca in the 
first act, in the second, the mad scene and the duet between the two 
basses (a feebler repetition of effects already produced in Norma) 
entranced ‘the town’. In the third act, Rubini, who had not appeared since 
an early stage of the story, carried everyone to the seventh heaven by a 
display of his powers of expression, potent enough to make the severest 
for a while forget the platitude of materials with which they had to deal. 

London was steeped in the music of / Puritani; organs ground it, 
adventurous amateurs dared it, the singers themselves sang it to such 
satiety as to lose all consciousness of what they were engaged in, and, 
when once launched, to go on mechanically. I must have heard Madlle. 
Grisi’s Polacca that year alone, if once, one hundred times, to speak 
without exaggeration. 


T. C, Cox: Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century: 

Of these two novelties [Marino Faliero and I Puritani] it was indeed 
with the utmost truth recorded, that ‘the worse was decidedly the more 
popular, simply because of the strength of three catching melodies, and a 
libretto which more equally displayed the artistes than was the case with 
Marino Faliero. Nevertheless from the beginning to the ending / Puritani 
was full of boise rather than sense, and bore no comparison with other 
music of the same composer, of a higher order and fresher fancy.” 

But for the manner in which this opera was sung, it must have 
proved a fiasco from the very first, as it had invariably been whenever 
it has in later times been resuscitated. Except by four such interpreters 
as Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, nothing can ever be made of 
it, and as it is not to be expected that there may be such a concentration 
of talent as this again met with, it will never be considered by those best 
competent to judge to have been a loss that it is now almost wholly laid 


upon the shelf. 


The Times, July 31, 1848, of Jenny Lind’s Elvira: 

It was not like any other ‘Elvira’ which had been seen on the stage. 
The artlessness of the loving young girl, waiting, with sparkling eyes, for 
the arrival of her lover, was exquisitely rendered ; and when the innocent 
hilarity of ‘Elvira’ was interrupted in its course, by the sudden attack of 
insanity, the change was admirably elaborated. It was not the tranquil 
madness of ‘Lucia’ that urges to violent deeds: it was the insanity that 
preys upon the sufferer alone; so that the impression conveyed was 
rather mournful than terrific. When, after the supposed infidelity of her 
lover, she had torn from her neck the bracelet he had given her, there 
was a sudden pause in the course of her gestures, that had a most striking 
effect. It denoted the approach of actual madness; and the spectator 
could observe how all real images were fading away from the mind of 
the unhappy girl, and how vainly she was endeavouring to arrest them 


in her flight. 
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Karl Bohm and the 
Dresden Opera 
by Gottfried Schniedel 


After Fritz Busch was so dis- 
gracefully driven out of Dresden 
by the Nazi rulers, many guest 
conductors were engaged at the 
Opera. Among them was Dr Karl 
Bohm, still a young man, who had 
succeeded Egon Pollak as GMD 
in Hamburg. His passionate and 
animated conducting of Tristan 
und Isolde, two months before the 
world premiére of Arabella, justly 
caused a sensation. There was no 
great choice among available conductors, and the decision was quickly 
made; after a short period as a guest, Karl Bohm took up his new 
appointment on January 1, 1934. 

Bohm began his work in the first year of the Nazi government, which 
after the unfortunate affair of Busch, which had naturally had world- 
widé repercussions, at first bided its time with comparative patience. 
Dr Hans Schnoor, who was one of the greatest Dresden critics of his 
time, reviews that situation in his memoirs, Dresden —Vierhundert Jahre 
deutsche Musikkultur (Dresden — Four Hundred Years of German 
Musical Development), in these words: “There was no question of any 
lessening of respect for art. If one did not consider the new names which 
had replaced the old, one would hardly have noticed any difference in 
official policy, so deeply rooted was the desire to create, and so binding 
the force of tradition. The leaders of Dresden opera life sought to 
organize a little world of art, independent of politics. At least at the 
beginning, the government’s attitude was without prejudice: in Dresden, 
as elsewhere, injustice only occurred when artistic rights were infringed. 
The result of this attitude was uninterrupted activity, proved by a suc- 
cession of outstanding artistic achievements. Fritz Busch’s example was 
thankfully remembered, and recognized by innumerable other artists 
and lovers of art, without deprecating the great qualities shown by his 
successors.” 

Thus Karl Béhm had a fortunate start, having inherited from Busch 
an outstandingly well-trained orchestra and an ensemble of carefully 
selected and exceptional voices. B6hm understood the value of this, and 
the possibilities of development this position offered him; and he knew 
— intelligent and gifted as he was naturally — how to use all this to the 
best advantage. What he had to offer was good and well grounded, and 
he was, on balance, the right man to take on this responsibility in the 
tradition of his two great predecessors, Ernst von Schuch and Fritz Busch. 

Like Von Schuch, Karl B6hm came from Graz, where he was born 
on August 28, 1894. His father, Dr Leopold Bohm, was a lawyer, and 
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Six singers of the BGhm régime at Dresden. Above, left to right : Viorica 
Ursuleac as Arabella; Inger Karén as Klytemnestra; Margarethe 
Teschemacher as Tosca. Below, left to right: Mathieu Ahlersmeyer as 
Don Giovanni ; Sven Nilsson an Gurnemanz ; Torsten Ralf as Lohengrin 


his musical ability was obviously inherited, since his mother was a pianist. 
Moreover, his father had many artist friends, for example Franz Schalk, 
whom he much admired. All this was not without influence on Karl 
Bohm, who attended the grammar school and then the university of his 
home town, studied Law, and took his doctorate in 1919. He had plainly 
no desire to be a lawyer, for the day after he took his degree he was 
conducting Der fliegende Holliéinder at the Graz Opera House. He had 
already been working as répétiteur there since 1917, as he had been 
excused military service on account of an injury. In 1918 he was 
appointed assistant conductor, and two years later was promoted to 
conductor. “When I began,’ said Bo6hm later, ‘I had no idea of what it 
would entail, but that soon changed. I have even conducted farces and 
operettas. I know the musical theatre inside out.’ 
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How did Boéhm’s musical education begin? He developed rapidly. 
In Vienna, he had been fired with enthusiasm by Eusebius Mandyczewski, 
a friend of Brahms, and this was greatly strengthened by the influence 
of the conductor Karl Muck. Muck was for Béhm, to quote from Karl 
Laux, ‘a model of technical ability and a conductor’s spirit of dedication 
to the music.” It was Muck, too, who gave the young conductor an 
introduction to the Munich Opera House, where he was decisively 
influenced and his talents developed by no less a person than Bruno 
Walter. After conducting rehearsals of Butterfly and Freischiitz, Bohm 
quickly won the confidence and respect of the orchestra, for he discovered 
a mistake in the score which had for years passed unnoticed by the 
musicians. Bohm has retained to the present day his ability to notice 
mistakes, and in fact he has substantially increased it. Even while 
recording Der Rosenkavalier in Dresden in December 1958 he revealed 
mistakes which had crept in about ten years before, without anyone 
objecting to them! 

In 1927, Karl Béhm was appointed GMD and conductor of the 
symphony concerts at Darmstadt, where, among others, Carl Ebert was 
working as producer; and this was the beginning of a road which led 
rapidly to the summit. Already in 1931 he was summoned to Hamburg, 
and was made professor. His further course, by way of Dresden, Vienna 
and Buenos Aires into the foremost ranks of international conductors, is 
well known to us. 

Karl Bohm carried on the old Richard Strauss tradition in Dresden. 

The two had become acquainted in Hamburg, where Bohm had brought 
out a fine production of Arabella. For the 70th birthday of the eminent 
composer, Karl Béhm prepared a new production of Der Rosenkavalier, 
with 23 orchestral rehearsals. Two years later, Béhm conducted the 
opera in London, with the full Dresden Company, and it had a great 
success. 
Meanwhile, a new opera of Strauss was being rehearsed for its world 
premiére in Dresden, Die schweigsame Frau, which was composed at the 
same time as Arabella. The excellent libretto had been written by Stefan 
Zweig; but Zweig was a Jew, and the Nazis were ruling Germany. Only 
after lengthy discussions was permission for the Dresden premiére given 
by the highest political authority, and then on one condition, that the 
librettist’s name should be omitted from the programme, which should 
simply read: ‘From the English of Ben Jonson.’ 

Two days before the first night, Strauss asked for a proof of the 
programme, saw this outrage, and, furious, announced firmly: “You can 
do this, of course, but I shall leave early tomorrow morning, and the 
performance can take place without me.’ There were fresh negotiations, 
without Strauss, whose wishes were finally granted, though against 
opposition. But he had already relieved his mind by a letter, in which 
he not only assured Zweig, “You are my librettist and will remain so,’ 
but in addition covered with all imaginable Bavarian abuse the authorities 
of the Dresden Opera House, and the Nazis responsible. The letter was 
intercepted by the censor: Hitler was angry and offended, cancelled his 
visit, and sent his Minister Blomberg to represent him. After three more 
performances the opera was banned. 
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The premiére of ‘Die schweigsame Frau’ at Dresden in 1935. Sir Morosus 
(Friedrich Plaschke) smokes the pipe of peace with Henry (Martin 
Kremer) and Aminta (Maria Cebotari) 


The premiére on June 24 was a great and significant success. Karl 
Bohm conducted with brilliance and sensitivity, Josef Gielen produced, 
and Adolph Mahnke designed the stage sets. The principal roles 
were sung by Maria Cebotari, Friedrich Plaschke, Martin Kremer, and 
Matthieu Ahlersmeyer. 

Richard Strauss did not allow himself to be prevented by the 
‘caterwauling of party politics’ from having another world premiére at 
Dresden, that of his Opus 82, the rustic tragedy Dapline. He indicated 
how deeply indebted he felt to Dresden and its Opera House by his 
dedication: “To my friend Karl Bohm.’ 

A short time after the world premiére of Der Friedenstag, originally 
intended to be performed in a double bill with Daphne, the latter was 
produced for the first time at the Dresden Opera House. That was on 
October 15, 1938. Once more, Karl Béhm conducted the magnificent 
Staatskapelle, Professor Max Hofmiiller produced, and once more Adolph 
Mahnke designed the sets. The principal roles were sung by Margarete 
Teschemacher, Helene Jung, Torsten Ralf, Martin Kremer and Sven 
Nilsson. 

Surely a sense of parting clouded the performance? Was there a 
foreboding of the coming war? Did anyone know that this would be 
the last Strauss premiére to be held in Dresden? The music’s golden 
splendour stirred me almost painfully, and on the way home I could not 
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Two Dresden playbills of the Bohm period 


get the lines of Plato out of my mind: ‘He who has looked on beauty 
with his mortal eyes, is already destined for death.’ 

But Karl Bohm did not only confine his energies to Strauss’s works ; 
he concerned himself, according to his own dictum, with ‘any new work 
which is seriously and competently written.’ Nearly every year, Dresden 
saw a very notable opera premiere ; in 1935, there first appeared the name 
of Rudolf Wagner-Régeny, and his opera Der Giinstling soon became 
known. In 1936 and 1937, there followed two representatives of the older 
generation, Robert Heger’s Der verlorene Sohn and Othmar Schoeck’s 
Massimila Doni. In 1938, Béhm interested himself in Richard Mohaupt, 
a controversial figure, both artistically and politically, and Die Wirtin 
von Pinsk aroused violent emotions. Monteverdi’s Orfeo, in the new 
version by Carl Orff, followed in 1940 with Teschemacher, Hoéngen, 
Schellenberg and Kurt Bohme. The same year Bohm began his col- 
laboration with the young Swiss composer, Heinrich Sutermeister ; the 
latter’s Romeo und Julia had its world premiére at Dresden in April 1940, 
with Cebotari, Rudolf Dittrich, Sven Nilsson, Kurt Bohme and Inger 
Karén in the leading roles, and his Die Zauberinzel followed in October 
1942, with Teschemacher, Héngen, Ralf, Josef Herrmann, Frick, B6hme 
and Pflanzl. Of special significance was the daring German premiére of 
Stravinsky’s ballet Jeu de Cartes in 1937. 

In the symphony concerts, attention was consistently focused on new 
and very modern music, to which the public was extraordinarily receptive. 
Of the composers whose works had their original or first German 
performance there, the names alone speak eloquently: Werner Egk, Henk 
Badings, Ernst Pepping, Johannes Paul Thilman, Rudolf Wagner-Régeny, 
Boris Blacher, Karl Héller, Alexander Spitzmiiller, Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero, Marcel Poot, Zoltan Kodaly, Serge Prokofiev, Paul Hindemith and 
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Albert Roussel. Also it must not be forgotten that men like Mohaupt, 
Wagner-Régeny, Hindemith, and Blacher were on the Nazis’ black list, and 
were proscribed by law. Much personal courage was required to swim 
against the stream to the extent that BGhm did at that time. In fact, the 
merit of ‘having kept the window open to the outside world’ was his 
alone, in spite of Gauleiter Mutschmann. 

In the day-to-day work of the Opera House, Bohm had the col- 
laboration of outstanding producers; in the first years of his Dresden 
appointment, Hans Strohbach (also an imaginative stage designer), whose 
production of the Ring in 1935 is still remembered in Dresden; in 
addition, the mature and thoughtful personality of Professor Max 
Hofmiiller, with, as representative of the younger generation, Heinz 
Arnold, who returned to his post at the end of the war, and is at present 
producing in Miinich. 

New outstanding soloists, representing the best Dresden opera tradi- 
tion, came to join the basic ensemble which Fritz Busch had gathered: 
Margarete Teschemacher, Elisabeth Hoengen, Martha Rohs, Elsa Wieber, 
Inger Karén, Erna Sack, Christel Goltz, Torsten Ralf, Sven Nilsson, 
Matthieu Ahlersmeyer, Arno Schellenberg, Joseph Herrmann, Gottlob 
Frick and Heinrich Pflanzl. Fresh life was infused into the Staatskapelle 
by the rising generation from the ‘OSK’ (Orchesterschule der sachsischen 
Staatskapelle), which was excellently run by Hermann Kutzschbach, a 
conductor at the Staatsoper. Béhm himself was attached to this school 
as director, and never failed to conduct one concert by the students’ 
orchestra each year. 

The people of Dresden heard nothing of Karl Boéhm’s work as a 
composer, though almost every reference book mentions it. With a fine 
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modesty he kept his work to himself. He occasionally contributed articles 
to the Dresden Opera magazine, for example on Richard Strauss. From 
time to time his wife Thea, née Linhardt, could be heard in Dresden, 
for instance in concerts under Paul van Kempen. She had a charming 
soprano voice, with light, bell-like high notes, and had earlier sung at the 
Munich Staatsoper. Bohm’s son, Karl-Heinz, was born in Dresden, and 
is today known throughout the world as a film actor. 

For nine years Karl B6hm conducted in Dresden, showing meticulous 
precision in ensemble work, and inspiring direction of an opera repertory 
which could hardly have been more varied or colourful. Not least, he 
was a fascinating concert conductor, whose interpretations of Mozart, 
Strauss and Bruckner were among the great occasions in the musical life 
of Dresden. 

Almost every performance under Béhm was so vital, that it seems 
nearly impossible to pick out individual climaxes. Who could ever forget 
the performances of Elektra which he conducted? Gerhardt Hauptmann 
was a regular visitor to the Opera, whenever he was staying in Dresden, 
and Strauss himself remarked, after a magnificent performance under 
Bohm, that it was a marvel to him how he had ever come to write this 
enigmatic score. Who does not enjoy the memory of Béhm’s Salome in 
1941, when the Dresden Opera Company could boast three suitable 
interpreters of the title role: Margarete Teschemacher, Christel Goltz 
and Maria Cebotari? 

What was the secret of BOhm’s success as a conductor? There was 
in fact no secret; he had a natural gift for simplifying complexity, and 
for intellectual analysis, which enabled him to present repertory works 
in a new light. His light, springy beat indicated an apparently light- 
hearted approach to conducting, and he never exaggerated for the sake 
of effect. His sensitivity to orchestral sounds became sharper year by 
year, and through his balanced, fundamental and youthful feeling each 
work grew and unfolded naturally, and he captivated his audience with 
the pliant, rounded and full tone of the orchestra. Richard Strauss knew 
exactly what a friend he had in Karl Bohm, as he showed so clearly in 
the last years of his life, and this was indeed one of the pum honours 
conferred on the conductor. 

After Béhm’s departure from Dresden, his connection with the 
orchestra slackened, but the friendly feeling remained on both sides, and 
survived the passage of time. On the occasion of the 400th anniversary 
of the Staatskapelle, Karl Béhm sent the following note to Dresden on 
April 22, 1948: ‘The Dresden Staatskapelle holds a unique position 
among all European orchestras. It combines German precision with a 
quite unusual warmth, which is otherwise to be found only in more 
southerly countries. The tone of the orchestra is so characteristic that 
any musician not trained in your city would at first seem like a stranger. 
Thus I always found my best recruits in the Orchesterschule, whose 
teachers are all instrumentalists from the orchestra. To this splendid body 
of musicians, which I had the honour to direct for nine years, I wish with 
all my heart a successful future, and a long continuation of their famous 


tradition.” 
(Translated by Sylvia and Anne Ross) 
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A Storm Over the Royal Hunt 
by R. P. S. Macnutt 


Hector Berlioz lived at a time when musicians were particularly 
unscrupulous about mutilating and ‘improving’ the works of others, and 
there was no practice against which he protested more persistently. His 
fear of being misrepresented through incomplete or incorrect perform- 
ances of his works even led him to withhold the publication of his 
symphonies, despite the generous terms he was offered and which he could 
ill afford to turn down. 

The fate of Les Troyens a Carthage at the hands of Carvalho is well 
known, and this happened when the composer himself was present. 
During its run of twenty-two performances ten cuts were made from time 
to time, one of these being the Royal Hunt, whose omission after the first 
night Berlioz himself had to request because of its ineffective mise-en- 
scéne. This was, as far as I know, the first and last time that this piece 
was staged in its correct position in the opera, which was not performed 
again in Berlioz’s lifetime. Subsequently, and including the recent revivals 
at Covent Garden, it has followed the scene in Dido’s Gardens, although 
there is no evidence whatever that Berlioz intended this. 

In his first version of the complete opera, the Royal Hunt and the 
Gardens Scene, in that order, comprised Act 4. When for practical 
purposes Berlioz was forced to divide the work into two parts, the Royal 
Hunt became Act 2 and the Gardens Scene Act 3 of Les Troyens a 
Carthage, and it was in this form that the opera was first produced at the 
Théatre-Lyrique on November 4, 1863. After the three issues of the vocal 
score in 1863-1864 in which this sequence was preserved, Choudens pub- 
lished no further versions in Berlioz’s lifetime. At last in 1885 they issued 
an orchestral score, albeit much abridged, from which the Royal Hunt 
was one of the important omissions, all of which were, however, included 
as a supplement to the vocal score published at about the same time. 
When the Royal Hunt eventually found its way back into the main body 
of the opera, it was as an ‘entracte symphonique’ after the Gardens Scene, 
and there it has since remained. 

Despite Berlioz’s own intolerance of alterations of all kinds, his 
followers do not appear to have made any great or effective outcry 
against this particular misrepresentation. Of his English biographers, 
Turner and Elliot accept without comment the position of the Royal 
Hunt before and after the Gardens Scene respectively, while Wotton 
mentions the transposition, merely commenting that there is no warranty 
for it. The only protest comes from Barzun who says that it ‘makes non- 
sense out of both Virgil and Berlioz’. 

Berlioz must have had a reason for arranging the scenes as he did, 
and to find it we have only to read Book 4 of the Aeneid. In Virgil’s 
epic the hunt marked the occasion of Dido’s first outpouring of her love 
to Aeneas. Beforehand, ‘she would begin to speak her thoughts, but 
always check herself with the words half-spoken. Sometimes she held 
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Ascanius close to her, under the speil of his resemblance to his father, 
and trying hard to escape from the love which she dared not tell.’ 
Afterwards, ‘Dido cared no more for appearances or her good name, and 
ceased to take any thought for secrecy in her love.’ Berlioz, a fervid 
Virgilian, one whose libretto follows Virgil's epic closely both in essentials 
and in detail, would hardly alter in his opera the significance of the hunt. 
If we accept this, the evolution of the opera in its present form is clearly 
absurd, for Anna attributes the unfortunate consequences of the Trojans’ 
protracted stay at Carthage to the royal romance, and Dido and Aeneas 
sing their love duo, ‘Nuit d’ivresse’, before the Royal Hunt has taken 
place. 

Again, if we accept Berlioz’s essential loyalty to Virgil, we cannot 
allow the significance of Mercury’s visit to be lost. In the Aeneid, Aeneas 
reacts as if subjected to an electric shock, and his only further thought 
for Dido is how, not whether or when, to leave her. Although Berlioz 
does not give Mercury a private interview with Aeneas, he treats the 
episode quite as dramatically in his own way, but in the present version, 
where the transposition makes the Royal Hunt follow Mercury’s entrance, 
Aeneas apparently ignores the message completely, goes off hunting, 
yields for the first time to his passion for Dido, and then suddenly and 
inexplicably changes his mind, ordering his fleet to be made ready for 
departure. Nobody would suggest that this momentous decision was 
based on the fauns’ cries of ‘Italie’ during the storm, for we may be 
sure that Aeneas’s thoughts were never further from Italy than at that 
moment; and it was certainly not based on the warning received from 
the ghosts of the Trojan heroes, for this occurred after the decision was 
made. The apparition was merely a boost to his determination when in 
two minds over whether or not to see Dido just once more. No, Aeneas’s 
decision resulted from Mercury’s message, and as he is not depicted even 
by Virgil as a particularly strong character, it is all the more unfortunate 
that he should not here be given credit for his immediate repudiation of 
love for duty. 

There occur to me three possible ways in which the transposition of 
the scenes may originally have come about. Firstly, Choudens’s editor 
may have thought that the most natural place for the scene depicting the 
celebrations following Aeneas’s victory was immediately after that of his 
departure to the war. However, the dialogue between Anna and Narbal 
which opens the Gardens Scene makes it clear that several weeks had 
passed since the victory was won, so that the celebrations were not 
spontaneous. Secondly, the fact that Virgil, before mentioning the hunt, 
describes the banqueting at court and Aeneas’s often repeated account of 
the fall of Troy, may have confused anyone who had casually read the 
Aeneid without realizing that the banqueting was routine entertainment. 
Or thirdly and most probably, Choudens misplaced the Royal Hunt purely 
through carelessness. 

Whatever the original reason, there is none for perpetuating the 
mistake. It is unfortunate that some of the most responsible critics have 
condoned the transposition. The late Ernest Newman conceded that 
the Royal Hunt may come ‘as appropriately in the opera in the one place 
as in the other’, while Winton Dean has gone so far as to say that ‘it is 
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typical of Berlioz that, although it also represents the climax of the love 
of Dido and Aeneas, he shouid have conceived it as a detached incident, 
without a predetermined position in the opera ... It can be fitted into 
either place, but belongs inevitably to neither.” In the light of what 
is discussed above, these opinions require some explanation. It is to 
be hoped that every possible effort will be made to obtain a correct 
representation during the current performances at Covent Garden. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Covent Garden. Gerda Lammers returns to London on May 30 to sing 
the title role in the revival of Elektra, which will be conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. Gladys Kuchta, the American soprano, who sings in Berlin and else- 
where in Germany, will make her Covent Garden début as Chrysothemis, 
Elisabeth Hoengen will sing Klytemnestra for the first time in London, and 
Otakar Kraus will repeat his familiar Orest. 

The repertory to be presented during the visit of the Stockholm Opera at 
the end of August and the beginning of September will be Alcina, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Der fliegende Hollander, and Aniara. The cast for the Verdi 
and Blomdahl operas will be the same as in Edinburgh last summer; in the 
Hollander we may expect to hear Birgit Nilsson as Senta, and probably Sigurd 
Bjoerling in the title role. In Alcina, which will be conducted by Lars af 
Malmborg, the singers will be Margareta Hallin, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Kerstin 
Meyer, Uno Sternquist, Ingvar Wixell, and Erik Saeden. 

Sadler’s Wells. The summer operetta season opens on May 16 with a four 
weeks’ run of Orpheus in the Underworld, in a new English version by 
Geoffrey Dunn. Alexander Faris is the conductor, Wendy Toye the producer, 
Malcolm Pride the designer. 

Sadler’s Wells Provincial Tour. The spring-summer tour, which opened 
at Oxford on April 18, and continued with a week at Nottingham, will be 
interrupted for the company’s visit to Brussels, Antwerp and Paris. It will be 
resumed on May 16 at Liverpool (Empire), Stockton, May 23 (Globe), 
Sheffield, May 30 (Lyceum), Manchester, June 6 (Opera House), Bristol, 
June 13 (Hippodrome), and Bournemouth, June 20 (Pavilion). 

Park Lane Opera Group announces the first English performances of two 
chamber operas at the Arts Council, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, on 
May 15 at 8 p.m. These are Schubert’s Fernando and Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief. The singers will be Sylvia Staub, Hazel Schmid, Ignatius 
Temba, Claude May in Schubert’s work, and Noreen Willett, Sheila Amit, 
Ruth Petter, and Peter Bedford in Menotti’s. 

Handel Opera Society. This year’s season will be at Sadler’s Welis from 
July 5 to 9, and will consist of performances of Hercules and Radamisto. 
Margaret Lensky, Johanna Peters, Monica Sinclair, Josephine Veasey, Jennifer 
Vyvyan; John Dobson, Raimund Herincx and Forbes Robinson will be among 
the leading singers. Charles Farncombe will conduct the Philomusica of 
London, and Ande Anderson and Douglas Craig will be the producers. 

National School of Opera, Morley College. The students of the School 
and the students of the Royal Swedish Opera School will be seen in a double 
bill of Dido and Aeneas and Pergolesi’s Il Maestro di Musica on May 2, 4 
and 5. 

B.B.C. Television. The first performance of Sir Arthur Bliss’s new opera, 
Tobias and the Angel, will be on May 19. This work was specially com- 
missioned by the B.B.C. The libretto is by Christopher Hassall, and the 
producer will be Rudolf Cartier. 

Birmingham University. Peter Wishart’s new opera, The Captive, with 
libretto by D. J. Roberts, will have its first performance during June. 
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Children’s Opera Group. The first performance of a new ‘musical play 
for children of all ages’, Mr Postwhistle, will be given at Whitfield Hall, 
Bromley, on May 21. The music is by Peter Openshaw, the text by S. M. 
Williams. Edna Graham, Nora Ogonovsky and Andrew Gold will sing the 
‘adult’ roles. 


When the Welsh National Opera Company’s autumn season ended in 
October there were gathering clouds which even the riotous enthusiasm of the 
last-night audience could hardly dispel. For there was no announcement of 
forthcoming plans; no announcement of new productions. Did this mean that 
whispers of the company’s demise were really to be taken seriously? The 
board of management were cautious, but as the weeks went on, and serious- 
faced directors were seen travelling backwards and forwards between Cardiff 
and London for discussions with the Arts Council, the Welsh parliamentary 
group, and the Minister for Wales, and, it is rumoured, even the Chancellor, 
the expression ‘crisis talks’ appeared regularly in the Welsh daily papers. How 
could it be, asked opera-loving Welshmen, that a venture which on the surface 
gave evidence of almost indecently robust health, could be in danger of folding 
up? The answer was briefly that Welsh ambitions to become the touring 
company for the English provinces had failed to find favour with those charged 
with the job of creating a design for opera coverage in Britain, and there was 
insufficient guaranteed subsidy to enable the Welsh National to expand and 
play longer seasons at home. So Welshmen murmured, not for the first time, 
about too much centralization, of too much money in London. 


Now, all is peace, and all is smiles, for the future of the Welsh National 
is assured, if not in as big a role as some would have hoped, at least in a much 
expanded design. In April, Mr W. H. Smith, the resolute Cardiff business man 
whose enthusiasm and dynamic public appeal has played such a vital part in 
putting opera on the map in Wales, announced as chairman of the company 
that the annual Arts Council subsidy was to be doubled to £32,000, that 
T.W.W. (the South Wales independent television company) was handing over 
£5,000, and that several local authorities were increasing their annual grant. 


The result of this stepping up of the company’s finances will be that the 
Welsh National will be able to play longer seasons in Wales, will undertake 
other limited provincial work, and will be seen once again at Sadler's Wells, 
where their three previous visits prompted great excitement. A professional 
producer will be appointed (John Moody’s name has already been optimistic- 
ally linked with the company), a professional administration will replace the 
present overworked voluntary system, and the name of the next musical 
director will be announced shortly. The policy of reviving neglected works 
will be continued —in the Italian field, Nabucco, | Lombardi, I Vespri and 
Mefistofele have all been brought to London by them; their revival of May 
Night has not been seen outside Wales. 


Parallel with the main seasons, the company will now be able to launch a 
venture which has long been one of their most cherished hopes — seasons in 
small towns, taking streamlined versions of popular works, and playing schools 
performances as well. This missionary work will be fruitful, for the Welsh- 
man’s appetite for opera, whenever he has a chance to develop it, has been 
demonstrated to a remarkable extent during the last decade. (It is interesting 
to record that on a night on which Callas, Gobbi and Iturbi were all appearing 
on Independent Television, the Welsh National were playing an unknown 
Russian opera in Cardiff. The theatre was completely sold out). The chorus, 
which has always been an exciting feature of their work, is drawn from all 
classes; they travel, walk or drive from their factories, shops, surgeries and 
homes to rehearsals in two centres — Cardiff and Swansea. During the theatre 
seasons, they operate on a professional basis. But in future, there will be in 
addition a small permanent professional chorus as well. 

Full effect of the increases will not be felt until 1961. This year, the 
Welsh National are to give the first performance of Arwel Hughes’s comic 
opera Love's the Doctor at the Welsh National Eisteddfod in Cardiff in August, 
and then they have seasons in Llandudno the same month and in Cardiff in 
November. 
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AMERICA 

New York. What started as one of the most glorious evenings in the 
Metropolitan’s recent history turned to tragedy on the night of March 4, when 
Leonard Warren, singing Don Carlo, collapsed and died on stage during the 
second act of La Forza del Destino. The occasion was the return of Renata 
Tebaldi after more than a year’s absence, and a capacity audience of nearly 
four thousand was on hand, cheering the entrances of the principals, ready to 
strew flowers on stage at the slightest provocation. Tebaldi was in only 
slightly less than her finest voice, beginning a little uncertainly in that most 
awkward of all Verdi soprano arias, ‘Mi pellegrina ed orfana’, but exhibiting 
thenceforth a wealth of glowing tone. Richard Tucker's superb Alvaro was 
roundly applauded. Jerome Hines was in splendid form as the Padre Guar- 
diano, and his long duet with Tebaldi brought tears to one’s eyes. The 
incomparable Baccaloni was on hand as Melitone. Warren’s first appearance 
was not as the student Pereda, for the Inn Scene is deleted from the Metro- 
politan’s telescoped version, but on the battlefield at Velletri, where he and 
Tucker sang a ‘Solenne in quest’ ora’ that recalled this house’s golden days. 
Following that, an ‘Urna fatale’ exhibited the finest characteristics of the 
latter-day Warren—the huge, dusky voice that penetrated at all leveis into 
the farthest reaches of the house, the careful attention to style and phrasing 
that he had learned at the feet of Giuseppe De Luca, and the evident joy of 
performance that distinguished his greatest roles —Rigoletta, Iago, Barnaba, 
Boccanegra, Falstaff—and Don Carlo. A certain huskiness and a tendency to 
‘save’ his voice for the climaxes were also present, though not as noticeably as 
during his recent performances as Macbeth. It was Warren’s eighteenth 
appearance this season: three nights before he had sung his first Simone 
Boccanegra here in ten years. 

Then it happened; with the words of the Physician ringing through the 
house —‘Lieta novella, é salvo’— Warren took two steps towards the wings on 
the right and collapsed. The music stopped. A dreadful silence of about 
forty-five seconds followed. Ronald Reitan, playing the Physician, then rushed 
to Warren’s side, looked up, and the curtain fell as a gasp ran through the 
audience. Backstage, in less than fifteen minutes, all was over. Three 
announcements were made. The first, that a substitute baritone (Mario Sereni) 
was being rushed to the scene. The second announced a brief intermission. 
The third, delivered to a standing audience, announced the tragic news. The 
performance did not continue. 

A full-scale appreciation of Leonard Warren’s achievement will appear in 
the next issue of OPERA. For an artist as passionately devoted to his craft, his 
death on stage, garbed as a soldier, was nothing less than heroic. For twenty- 
two years, in 636 performances of twenty-six roles, he served the world of 
opera with the Metropolitan Company. He will be sorely missed. 

Without its principal baritone, the new Metropolitan production of Simone 
Boccanegra has had to limp along as best it can. On Tuesday, March 15, 
Frank Guarrera sang his first Doge in New York. An admirable effort, 
particularly in the acting department, but, alas, his voice proved too covered 
and constricted to sound out in the great Council Chamber scene, and else- 
where his sensitive singing was too small in scale. We were lucky in the 
second Boccanegra to have Tebaldi as Amelia (Mary Curtis-Verna sang the 
first and Zinka Milanov is scheduled to do the third). This was a Tebaldi who 
showed some initial nervousness and a tendency to sing slightly off pitch, but 
who rose to great heights in her second and third acts, and was nearly every- 
where convincing as an actress. Tucker was in fine fettle as Gabriele Adorno, 
a role he sang with Warren at the last revival here in 1949-50. Giorgio Tozzi 
walked through the role of Fiesco, singing well, but looking rather bored. 
Ezio Flagello sang the baritone role of Paolo as well as any bass (for that is 
what he is) might be expected to. Margaret Webster’s production of Bocca- 
negra does not attain the level of her Don Carlos of 1950 or her City Center 
Macbeth of 1957. Rather, like her Metropolitan Aida (of which more below) 
it consists of a number of good ideas badly juxtaposed, and with a particularly 
unfortunate ending, in which a crowd of youths, carrying huge floral nosegays, 
surround the dying Doge and his retinue. The settings by Frederick Fox were 
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‘Simone Boccanegra’ at the Metropolitan 


Above : Act 1, scene 1, with Leonard Warren enthroned as Boccanegra 


Below : Act 1, scene 2, with Warren as Boccanegra and Ezio Flagello as 
Paolo Melancon 











a reasonable facsimile of what Genoa might have looked like during the hey- 
day of Boccanegra; but oddly enough, they show the sea in every scene but 
the very moving one of the Doge’s ‘Il mar’ episode of the last act. The whole 
enterprise was imperilled by the conducting of Mitropoulos, who often failed 
to give the singers their cues and did not manage to match the eloquence of 
Verdi’s orchestra with a comparable eloquence of his own. The chorus did not 
sing very well. 

Earlier this season Fidelio returned to the boards for the first time in ten 
seasons. Here the conductor, Béhm, took charge of the enterprise, and 
delivered an exciting, if not transcendental account of the score. Béhm knows 
Fidelio as he knows his own right hand, and he was able to whip the Met 
orchestra into a frenzy of taut and impressive playing in the Leonore No. 3 
which brought down the house. Elsewhere the opera moved along, and its 
climactic moments were all revealed. The Leonores of the season were two, 
Nordmo-Lévberg and Nilsson, who sang only the matinée broadcast. Nilsson’s, 
which I heard over the air, was by far the better sung. Nordmo-Lévberg, who 
appeared in the other five, managed to sing well in a great many places, 
though her middle and top, full volume, are getting dangerously frayed. On 
stage she conveyed an impression of youth and sweetness that did much to 
mitigate her lack of temperament. Florestan was Jon Vickers, who had good 
and bad moments, but rang out impressively in the climaxes. Hermann Uhde 
acted so superbly as Pizarro that it seems almost uncharitable to report that 
his voice is not the organ it once was. In the new Herbert Graf-Horace 
Armistead production, Don Fernando resembles George Washington in his 
three-cornered hat and baby-blue regalia, which may account for the uncom- 
fortable posture of both Siepi and Tozzi in the role. Siepi’s, I am told, was his 
first performance in German anywhere, and his diction showed it; but his 
fellow Italian, Tozzi, pronounced the words perfectly, and sang with sumptuous 
tone ‘and impeccable musicianship. Laurel Hurley’s voice is not quite equal to 
Marzelline’s coloratura, and her acting resembled a youthful schoolmarm 
lecturing a truant class. Of the two Jacquinos, Charles Anthony and Paul 
Franke, the former was easily the better. Deszé Ernster was a truly gratifying 
Rocco; not only did he sing with surprising verve and musicianship, but his 
acting and delivery of the spoken lines were nothing less than memorable. 
He far outclassed Czerwenka, who sang the same role on several occasions. 


The Armistead décor is functional, and should serve for many a season to 
come. It is not particularly distinguished, but it solves most of the stage 
problems, down to providing a vast array of stairs leading in every conceivable 
direction, and a box platform in the centre on which the producer, Graf, sets 
certain of the artists to sing their arias. To Graf's credit must be charged the 
apposite staging of the pistol episode, which in this production has the mystery 
and beauty that are called forth by the music. But it is strange indeed to see 
George Washington-Don Fernando in the last act behaving like Abraham 
Lincoln emancipating the slaves—in this case four or five scruffy prisoners, 
who kneel beseechingly at his feet and then drift disconsolately into the crowd. 

We have commented previously on the Metropolitan’s Aida, which has 
had some curious vagaries this season. Amara, Rysanek and Stella have sung 
the title role; I did not hear Rysanek, but she received favourable reviews, and 
I conclude that her performance was at least partly successful. Stella’s Aida, 
the role in which she made her Met début three years ago, has by 1960 fallen 
under the influence of the contemporary Italian cinema. She rolls her eyes 
seductively, slinks about stage in tight-fitting gowns, and vamps her lover 
ceaselessly actions more appropriate to a Neapolitan shopgirl than an 
Ethiopian princess. Giulietta Simionato, on the other hand, was determined to 
remain regal at all costs, remaining aloof from the proceedings until her 
superbly wrought Judgement Scene, which drew an ovation. On March 3 the 
Russo-Armenian baritone Pavel Lisitsian, on a goodwill tour from the Bolshoi 
theatre, made a surprise début as Amonasro, singing in Russian. Like Miss 
Stella, Mr Lisitsian is given to rolling his eyes about furiously; the two of 
them made quite a pair during the Triumphal Scene. Smooth and dark in 
timbre, Lisitsian’s voice easily encompassed the music, though it proved a little 
small for the Metropolitan’s vast spaces. 
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‘Fidelio’ at the Metropolitan, with Laurel Hurley as Marzelline, Jon 
Vickers as Florestan, Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Leonore, and Cesare Siepi 
as Don Fernando 


The 1951 Margaret Webster production has been gradually replaced, cell 
by cell, until it is no longer the thing it once was. Credit for the staging is 
now given to Hans Busch, and as far as outright acting goes, it is perfectly 
satisfactory. But the ballet numbers, especially the Triumphal Scene in Act 2, 
are the worst ever seen on sea or land. To Zachary Solow goes the credit of 
devising these choreographic monstrosities, in which bikini-clad slaves perform 
a variety of nautch dance that even the audience at Minsky’s might be 
expected to hoot off the stage. Fausto Cleva conducted, very well indeed, and 
I fancy he kept his nose buried in the score during the ballet episodes. 

Richard RePass 

New York, Metropolitan. A recent poll conducted among members of 
the audience who attended five performances of Figaro this season revealed 
that 6,129 favoured performances of the work in Italian, 2,952 in English, 
and 22 in German. Next season the prices of tickets at the Metropolitan will 
be raised for the fourth time since Rudolf Bing became general manager. Top 
price will be ten dollars (as against nine dollars thirty-five this season), and the 
cheapest seats will be one dollar seventy-five (as against one dollar sixty-five). 

City Center. For the past two years, under the egis of the Ford 
Foundation, the New York City Center has devoted its spring season 
exclusively to the presentation of American opera. Last year eleven works 
were presented in surprisingly good performances to surprisingly enthusiastic 
audiences. Already an American repertory is beginning to grow out of these 
seasons, and works such as The Ballad of Baby Doe, Street Scene, Susannah 
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and Regina have proved their stageworthiness and, indeed, their fitness for a 
native operatic repertory. 

This winter’s season was cut short, possibly by lack of funds, but ostensibly 
in order to allow the company to tour nineteen cities east of the Mississippi in 
four operas — Baby Doe, Susannah, Street Scene and a novelty called Six 
Characters in Search of an Author by Hugo Weisgall (see OPERA, August 1959, 
and below). 

The company’s chief contribution in its ten-day New York stand was the 
first performance, with complete scenery, costumes and stage effects, of Marc 
Blitzstein’s youthful Singspiel, The Cradle Will Rock, on February 11. It is 
easy to dismiss this work as a watered down combination of Kurt Weill and 
Clifford Odets’s plays of social protest— and there are moments when one 
feels like doing just that — but it has a certain youthful vitality of its own, 
and, in places, a hint of the later Blitzstein that was to shine so prominently 
in Regina. Briefly, the work is set on an open stage, with a chorus sitting in 
benches at the rear. It takes place in ‘Steeltown, U.S.A.’ which (remember, it 
was written in 1936) is under the thumb of a certain Mr Mister. This 
gentleman has bought up the town’s merchants and professional men and 
organized them into an America-Firster group of Yes-men called the ‘Liberty 
Committee’ whose chief task is opposing the nascent union in the town. Yes, 
you guessed it — the union organizer, Larry Foreman (a tall, handsome hunk 
of male humanity), appears at the eleventh hour, locks horns with Mr Mister, 
and finally converts not only the Liberty Committee but the big man himself 
to a belief in freedom, social responsibility, and the Good Things of Life. 
I have tried not to make the plot sound silly, or to burden the reader with 
the sub-plots, which involve a sentimental street-walker and the son and 
daughter of Mr Mister called, respectively, Junior Mister and Sister Mister. 
Obviously, the characters are types and the types fit into an allegory, about 
which there is something strongly and exuberantly left-wing. The attractive 
features of the score are its use of varied rhythms, of a jazz and ragtime beat, 
and its occasional bursts of bright melody. The work is too slight to stay even 
in the City Center’s repertory for long, but it is certainly worth occasional 
revival. The City Center performance, conducted by Lehman Engel, was 
almost all that could be desired, except in the singing department. Tammy 
Grimes scored a notable success as a_ blues-singing street-walker; Craig 
Timberlake (Mr Mister) effectively played a scholarly-looking tycoon; Ruth 
Kobart gave a striking characterization as Mrs Mister, Patroness of the Arts; 
David Atkinson was all that could be desired as Larry Foreman. The rest of 
the cast, too numerous to mention, gave spirited, if often vocally deficient, 
performances; and the work was 
staged with a sure, professional hand 
by Howard Da Silva. 

A revival of Menotti’s The Consul 
on Valentine’s Day brought Patricia 
Neway over from Broadway to sing 
the role she made famous a dozen 
years ago. Though her voice has lost 
some of its quality, Miss Neway was 
not a whit less powerful than of yore 
in her portrayal of the frustrated, 
demented Magda Sorel. The Consul 
has a kind of Grand Guignol vitality 


Rehearsing the New York City 
Opera’s premiére of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s ‘The Cradle Will Rock’, with 
Tammy Grimes as The Moll and 
(background) Craig Timberlake (Mr 
Mister), Ruth Kobart (Mrs Mister), 
David Atkinson (Larry Foreman) 
and the composer 
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Hugo Weisgall’s ‘Six Characters in Search of an Author’ at the New York 
City Center 


that causes it to stand up in the theatre where works of greater beauty and 
sensitivity collapse, and I have no doubt that it will continue to be stageworthy 
as long as secret police and an Iron Curtain—of whatever kind—remain in the 
world. Apart from that, its tugs at the heart-strings are frequently vulgar and 
meretricious, its play on the emotions blatant and obvious, its musical effects 
thin and garish. In the City Center revival it was capably produced, though 
the impressive figure of the Secret Agent was a mite shadowy in Joshua Hecht’s 
portrayal. Regina Sarfaty was nearly perfect as the Secretary; Evelyn Sachs 
sang affectingly as the Mother; and Jack Harrold managed as well as one can 
who is not a prestidigitator by nature, as the Magician. Part of the air of 
authenticity that hung about the production was attributable to the presence 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti as régisseur. Werner Torkanowsky, conducted; scenery 
and costumes were by Horace Armistead. Richard RePass 

Hugo Weisgall’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, which had its 
world premiére in 1959, is an artily pretentious piece after the homespun 
simplicities of Baby Doe and The Cradle. The score consists of an ill- 
assimilated grab-bag of styles, from Gilbert and Sullivan through Berg to 
Stravinsky. The music is often abrasive and never dramatically expressive. 
Denis Johnston has made rather a free adaptation of Pirandello. The opera 
examines the various modalities of being, comparing ‘reality’ and artistic 
experience. Johnston’s version differs from the original in that an opera rather 
than a play is being presented on stage. The six characters who interrupt the 
rehearsal have more vivid life than the superficial cabotins preparing their 
opera. This theme demands a more original musical treatment than it receives 
at Weisgall’s hands. 

As one would expect from the highly professional level of City Center, 
the cast was a good one. The pivotal role of the Director was capably taken 
by Howard Fried, while the attractive Beverly Sills strengthened the good 
impression she made as Baby Doe. Her voice was rather metallic, but with 
considerable gold in it, and her interpretation of the flighty Coloratura was 
musically satisfying and dramatically convincing. Paul Ukena, looking much 
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like a latter-day Paul Muni, coped effectively with the part of the Father 
spokesman for the six characters. Adelaide Bishop as the Stepdaughter tried 
gamely to make her music sound interesting. The orchestra, under the able 
baton of Julius Rudel, sounded discouraged. Walter S. Davidson 


Boston. The second season of the Opera Group Inc. opened with a 
production, by Sarah Caldwell, of Tosca. Lois Marshall sang the title role, 
Thomas Hayward was the Cavaradossi, and Hugh Thompson the Scarpia. 

Chicago, Lyric Opera. The 1960 season will open on October 14 with a 
revival of Don Carlos, with Margherita Roberti, Giulietta Simionato, Richard 
Tucker, Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff and Ferruccio Mazzoli in the leading 
roles. Antonino Votto will be the conductor, Christopher West the producer. 
Mr West will also be responsible for the productions of Figaro (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Rita Streich, Christa Ludwig, Martha Lipton, Eberhard Waechter, 
Walter Berry, Fernando Corena; conductor Josef Krips), Fidelio, Walkiire 
(Nilsson, Vickers), and Madama Butterfly. Other works already announced 
are Fedora and Tosca, both with Tebaldi, Di Stefano and Gobbi, and 
produced by Carlo Maestrini; Lovro von Matacic will conduct Fedora, 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni Tosca. Von Matacic will conduct Carmen (Madeira, 
Renata Scotto, Di Stefano, Merrill), and Gavazzeni La Bohéme (Scotto, 
Tucker, Renato Cesari, Mazzoli, Corena), and Simone Boccanegra (Tebaldi, 
Tucker, Gobbi, Mazzoli, Cesari). 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires’ Teatro Colon. The 1960 season will include the first local 
performance of Castro’s Proserpina e lo Straniero, as well as revivals of La 
Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza del Destino, La Gioconda, Andrea 
Chénier, Manon Lescaut, Cosi fan tutte, Tannhduser, and Die Walkiire, 
Among the artists engaged are Gré Brouwenstijn, Mignon Dunn, Grace 
Hoffman, Anna Moffo, Clara Petrella, Antonietta Stella, Lucille Udovick; 
Hans Beirer, Giuseppe Campora, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Flaviano Labo, 
Cornell McNeil, Mario Sereni, Norman Scott, Léopold Simoneau, Richard 
Tucker, Eberhard Waechter. The conductors will be Ferruccio Calusio, 
Ferdinand Leitner and Lovro von Matacic. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The big mystery about the Staatsoper’s latest premiére—a new, 
costly and unsuccessful production of Borodin’s Prince Igor—is the question 
why it had to be done. Obviously the management felt that the Russian 
repertory needed strengthening and, unable to give us a first-rate Boris 
Godunov, compromised with a less than second-rate Igor. Compromises work 
out well in life and politics but not on the operatic stage where they often turn 
into failures. There is some beautiful music in Prince Igor and an exciting 
contrast between the Russian harmonies and the barbarian rhythms of the 
wild Polovtsian people; there are some impressive mass scenes; and that is all. 
Even the Master’s friends, that wonderful little group of men who worked 
together on their operas and helped each other, never claimed that Borodin, 
the chemistry professor, had written a real opera. The problem with many 
Russian operas is that so much happens in them even before the curtain goes 
up and between the scenes, which the Russians know well but we don’t. /gor 
is only a loosely-jointed collection of tableaux and disconnected scenes. The 
shorter such a work is the better, and the Vienna Opera didn’t improve 
matters by letting Matacic, the conductor, resurrect the usually cut third act. 
and put in ‘interludes’ between the other scenes. (‘In no case was the choice 
made arbitrarily,’ says the programme. ‘Mr Matacic used only the Master’s 
original music.’) 

I am not sure that Mr Matacic, who loves the Master, has served him 
well. Several years ago we heard Prince Igor at the Theater an der Wien, in a 
shortened version, less than three hours, which was about enough. This time 
it was over four hours and that was too much. After the first hour or so 
Boredom with a capital B settled down over the auditorium and a great many 
people must have asked themselves, as I did that evening, what on earth we 
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were doing there. There was some silly dialogue and such inane exclamations 
as ‘Was fiir ein Kerl!’ It was depressing, too, to see all the costumes — over 
seven hundred of them—especially made for the production and to wonder 
what could have been done with all the money. No privately financed opera 
house could afford the luxury of such a show with so little excuse. It’s good 
to have all that taxpayers’ money at one’s disposal, but after ali . . . 

The best things were Reinking’s costumes and sets, some of them quite 
impressive projections. (I didn’t understand the one showing a bombed Russian 
city; did they have planes in Putiwl?) Paul Hager, the producer, has already 
shown his talent for mass scenes. Most of them were very exciting. The 
exception was the lamentable third act which was not brightened up by vague 
military movements of doubtful strategic value. Unexpected comic relief was 
supplied by Frick as the Polovtsian Khan. Frick has a wonderful organ-like 
voice, but whoever persuaded him to sing the basso coloraturas of that part 
was no friend. Another victim of unfriendly persuasion was Hotter, who made 
a great entrance as Galitzky but no impact as a leering, vicious drunkard. We 
are old-fashioned and prefer Mr Hotter as Wotan, Pizarro, the Dutchman, and 
in all his other great parts. A high point of comic relief was the love duet of 
the Misses Malaniuk and Zampieri. That scene will doubtless soon be adopted 
by the Viennese cabarets. 

Miss Zadek sang with great intensity and carried herself with distinction 
as Igor’s wife. Igor was Eberhard Waechter, an intelligent singer with a 
beautiful voice and careful diction, who sang with great warmth, but somehow 
the voice seemed too lyrical and baritonal for the powerful Russian character. 
Dénch and Klein were the two gudok players. Like all other members of the 
cast, they remained unreal, and pale carbon copies of the real, lusty characters 
in Boris Godunov; but that is Professor Borodin’s fault. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Ghent continues along traditional lines. It does produce real novelties, as 
after the success of the Dialogue des Carmélites last year, they are now doing 
the French premiére of Menotti’s Maria Golovin. Unfortunately Huberte 
Vecray has suddenly left the stage. This leaves a gap difficult to fill, and it 
was felt most keenly in La Juive, given on the occasion of the piece’s 125th 
anniversary. The Belgian press (or some of it) thought the opera old-fashioned 
and not worth troubling about, which is a point of view I definitely want to 
quarrel with. This is an opera dating from the same year as Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, written before Les Huguenots, four years before Verdi’s Oberto, and 
only six years after Guillaume Teil. If we hear it in this historic perspective 
we must marvel at its modernity. It is effective, but never banal. It has the 
same grand and noble style as Meyerbeer’s best works, but lacks the triviality 
of his less inspired moments. In short, I find myself, to my amazement, for 
once on the side of Wagner, sharing his grudging respect and admiration for 
an opera which is so sadly neglected nowadays. 

And the performance in Ghent did prove that it is a masterpiece, as only 
the finest jewel could stand the treatment it got. The old Jew Eléazer (a role 
akin to Shylock, but nobler and infinitely more touching) used to be one of 
the great parts of Caruso, Slezak, Martinelli, Urlus, and scores of other great 
heroic tenors. Here we got Frans De Guise. Suffering from ’flu, he was obliged 
to sing for the simple reason that no tenor within a hundred miles knew the 
part. So he sang heroically, albeit most unmellifluously. He even encored 
‘Rachel quand du Seigneur’ and only then started to warm up and produce 
some tones that had a human semblance. The other tenor, Léopold (a lyric 
part almost as difficult and effective as the other), was sung by Stany Bert, who 
did far less than justice to it. Rachel was sung by Geri Brunincx, who has a 
potentially fine dramatic soprano, but also a tendency to sing the tiniest bit 
flat, and who lacks the essential style. Marian Balhant was a fine Eudoxie, 
though alas she was shorn of her only effective aria, ‘Mon doux Seigneur et 
Maitre’. The only really satisfying artist was the bass Felix Giband, whose 
Cardinal Brogni was in the rae tradition of generations of French basses, 
and behind whom one sensed the shadows of Plancon, Journet, Vieuille, 
Gresse, and so many others. He made an impressive figure of this formidable 
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Mertens 
‘La Juive’ at Ghent, with Geri Brunincx, Frans de Guise and Felix Giband 


prince and sang the part with the right feeling for the ‘noblesse’ one other- 
wise missed that night. Luckily Ghent had not ‘modernised’ its sets for this 
opera, as it had done for La Favorita. Perhaps the funds ran out, as there 
was some attempt at it in the second act. But the Grande Place of Constanz 
in the first act was exactly as it must have been in performances in the last 
century, so that we here got exactly the effect Visconti strove after in his 


Duca d’ Alba performances at Spoleto. Only here the effect was genuine, and 
one felt how perfectly this old-fashioned set matched the grandiloquence of the 
music. Unfortunately there was no attempt at a production. In the first act 
the burghers of Constanz strolled aimlessly to and fro, describing circles and 
giving the impression of a company of jailbirds taking their daily constitu- 
tional. By the last act they had grown tired and simply stood, without taking 
the slightest notice of the interesting proceedings between their Cardinal and 
Eléazer, and not even troubling to look at the cauldron with boiling oil into 
which Mdme Brunincx carefully took a dive. Despite all this one remained 
haunted by this work for days afterwards. In fact I shall remain thus for the 
rest of my days, not resting until I have seen a really good production with 
singers to do it justice. This seems to me the best guarantee of reaching a 
remarkably advanced old age. . . . Leo Riemens 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro. The 1960 season will include two world premiéres by 
Brazilian composers: A Menina das Numnes (The Young Girl from the 
Clouds) by Villa-Lobos, and O Ermitao da Gloria (The Hermit from Gloria) 
by Assis Republicano. There will also be the local premiére of Dialogues des 
Carmélites, new productions of Salvator Rosa (Gomez), Otello, Pelléas et 
Mélisande, and Lohengrin, and performances of Thais, Iris, Mignon, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Pécheurs de Perles, Don Pasquale, Carmen, Andrea Chénier, 
and Tosca. 


FRANCE 


Bordeaux. Recent events have included Hérodiade, with Rita Gorr, Robert 
Botiaux and René Bianco; // Barbiere di Siviglia, with Mado Robin and 
Jacques Jansen; Les Huguenots, with Renée Doria, Jacqueline Lucazeau, Frans 
de Guise, Henri Médus and Pierre Savignol; and Aida, with Lenora Lafayette, 
Gina Consolandi, Angelo Loforese and Ernest Blanc. 
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Lyons. In recent weeks there have been revivals of La Juive, with 
Jacqueline Silvy, Guy Fouché, Henri Médus; and Lohengrin, with Régine 
Crespin, Elsa Cavelti, Sandor Konya, Blanc and Franz Crass. 

Marseilles. A complete cycle of the Ring was recently given, with Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl, Régine Crespin, Ruth Siewert, Ramon Vinay, Otto Edelmann, 
Paul Kuen, Gottlob Frick and Alfons Herwig in the leading roles; the con- 
ductor was Hans-Willi Haeusslein. Other events have included revivals of 
Le Roi l’a dit, and Werther with Simone Couderc as Charlotte. 

Reims. With La Princesse de Babylone we have an opera buffa in an 
excellent vein. Based on a Voltaire story, Pierre Dominique’s text falls into 
eight delightful tableaux, and Claude Arrieu’s score has liveliness, delicacy and 
intelligence. This gay and witty piece was staged, with pleasing décor by Yves 
Bonnat, in a lively production by Julien Bertheau. Huguette Rivi¢re was a 
ravishing princess, singing admirably and acting with a nice sense of fantasy. 
Henri Médus, Charles Clavensy and Jean Michel made an amusing buffo trio, 
while Raymond Amade, a graceful actor and singer, was a most attractive 
jeune premier. An under-rehearsed orchestra deciphered with skill the difficult 
score, under Jean Entremont. 

Rouen. Jaque-Dupont’s Le Roi Fol is a large historical fresco unfolding 
the central episodes in the life of Charles VI, France’s madman king. As with 
all such works, we found ourselves watching a succession of disjointed tableaux 
which from time to time gave rise to gripping or pleasing scenes, lively 
ensembles and tender duets. The book, by Cécil St. Laurent and Hubert 
Devillez, is rather banal, but the score is noble, rich, well written and makes 
impressive use of the many choral interventions. The piece was efficiently 
staged by Paul Douai, the theatre’s director, with a team of reliable singers 
including Monique de Pondeau, Christiane Castelli, Maurice Blondel and —a 
débutant to watch— René Lanier. Pierre Germain produced skilfully amid 
sober décor by Edmond Bourrieau, while Albert Beaucamp conducted the 
remarkable Rouen Opera orchestra. It was a splendid evening. 

Stéphane Wolff 


Finale of ‘La Princesse de Babylone’ at Reims 








GERMANY 


Cologne. Since the premiére of Der Tod des Grigori Rasputin in Nov- 
ember, there have been new productions of Un Ballo in Maschera, Figaro 
(Carlos Alexander, Benno Kusche, Ingeborg Exner, Doris Lorenz, Edith 
Mathis; conductor Joseph Rosenstock), // Barbiere di Siviglia (Ilse Hollweg, 
Viktor Remsey, Hans-Otto Kloose, Wilhelm Schirp, Heiner Horn; conductor 
Siegfried Kéhler), and Don Giovanni (Elisabeth Griimmer, Hildegard Hille- 
brecht, Edith Mathis, Hermann Prey, Fritz Wunderlich, Georg Stern, Franz 
Crass; conductor Wolfgang Sawallisch, producer Oscar Fritz Schuh). 


Dortmund. It is strange to watch how some German theatres constantly 
fail to make their mark. Dortmund is a case in point. As a centre of coal, steel 
and breweries it is one of Germany’s wealthiest cities, and her 650,000 
citizens certainly spend no less money on their two municipal theatres than 
those of comparable cities. And yet everything the Intendant tackles turns out 
unhappily. While much smaller German cities—for instance, Darmstadt, 
Wuppertal and Bochum—enjoy a well-deserved reputation on the German 
theatre map, nobody ever mentions Dortmund when problems of the contem- 
porary German theatre are discussed. Its newest enterprise materialized as its 
newest failure: the first performance of Gerhart von Westerman’s Promethean 
Fantasy. For this the former Intendant of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
and present Director of the Berlin Festwochen has himself concocted the 
libretto, which transposes the Promethean myth into the milieu of the Munich 
bohéme around the turn of the century, with Prometheus becoming a painter 
who brings the fire of love to a girl and is subsequently fatally wounded by 
her fiancé, but repents nothing when he envisages himself as Prometheus, 
chained for his deed to a lonely rock. Westerman’s score is of tempered 
modernism and shows that he has studied thoroughly the various schools of 
musie of our. century; but it lacks any marked individuality and does not 
relieve the text of its commonplace banality. The performance, which was 
conducted by Alfred Siercke, had in David Schmidt a baritone hero with a 
pleasingly heroic ring; its artistic quality corresponded with that of the work. 

Horst Koegler 


Dresden. In April 1958, the New York City Opera Company performed 
Schweik, an opera by the American composer Robert Kurka, and soon after- 
wards it became known that the Berlin Komische Oper and the Dresden 
Staatsoper were planning to perform it. Recently the Stockholm Opera has 
announced it, too. Kurka is unknown in Europe to date. He was born in 1921 
in Illinois of Czech parents, and died in 1957, leaving, besides the opera, two 
symphonies, orchestral, chamber and choral works. He was mostly self-taught, 
and was only for a short while a pupil of Darius Milhaud. Kurka and his 
librettist did in fact succeed in their effort to turn the clearly defined and well- 
known literary figure of Schweik into opera material. Their opera, closely 
following Hasek’s novel in its scenario, has preserved the specific peasant 
character of Schweik, while the music gives additional satirical accentuation, 
more plastic character development and most effective feeling of atmosphere. 
Kurka’s music, scored for sixteen wind and percussion instruments, contains 
elements of Czech folk music mixed with the vocal style of contemporary 
American composers and an echo of modern western European musical idiom. 
However the result is not a many-coloured mosaic, but a real blend. In actual 
musicianship Kurka stands very near Martinu. His rich, skilful score for 
Schweik, with its small orchestration, is full of humour, vitality and hidden 
irony in the thematic material, giving an effect at once gay and reflective. The 
success of the Dresden production of this work is largely due to the producer, 
Erich Geiger; the work only takes two hours, but consists of fourteen scenes, 
and these followed each other in crisp, witty style. Another considerable 
contribution to its success is the type-casting of Karl-Heinz Thomann in the 
title role. One cannot imagine anyone better for this part. Of the long cast 
particular mention should be made of Elisabeth Reichelt, Giinther Leib, Karl- 
Friedrich Hélizke, Helmut Kaphahn and Hans-Georg Nowotny. Rudolf 
Neuhass conducted. Siegmund Wilfing 
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Diisseldorf. Prince Igor is an event as current German opera repertoires 
go. So one was grateful for Diisseldorf’s courageous attempt to stage this 
masterpiece, even if it clearly lacked the necessary scenic resources to make it 
the exciting production it might have been. Bohumil Herlischka’s direction 
was rather feeble and sometimes even matched Dominik Hartmann’s décors 
and costumes in matters of absurdity and of ideas which just misfired, so that 
the choreography of the Polovtsian Dances, arranged by Werner Ulbrich 
competently but rather too much in the style of the traditional ballet filler, 
provided the only visual relief during the whole long performance. Reinhard 
Peters conducted with enormous drive and much sense of sound-colours, 
though he had some difficulty in synchronizing the orchestral playing and the 
choral singing. Neither Ditha Sommer as the strident Jaroslavna nor the 
sensuous Erika Wien as Konchakovna (handicapped by an _ impossibly 
Amazonian costume) fully realized the possibilities of their parts. Kurt 
Wehofschitz as the tenor-lover Vladimir, and Carlos Alexander as the crooked 
Galitsky gave adequate, if rather unexciting performances, but Helmut Fehn 
as the Polovtsian Khan sang really too mediocrely (and looked too much like 
Oberon) to be acceptable. Which leaves Norman Mittelmann, an American 
newcomer who took the title role. Dressed and made up like a Jupiter Tonans, 
he showed very limited acting talent but exhibited a warm and beautifully 
timbred voice of flexibility and good carying power. He sang his great aria 
with deep understanding and wonderful ease. Horst Koegler 

Leipzig. The recent production of Verdi’s Falstaff proved an important 
theatrical event here. The production by the Opera Director, Joachim Herz, 
succeeded in translating the music into theatrical terms of equal sparkle and 
assurance of style. Excellently supported by the designer, Max Elten, his 
characters were not only authentically Shakespearian but sang and acted in 
authentic Verdian style, and each member of the cast gave a most subtly 
prepared interpretation. The vocal and orchestral music became theatrical 
realities, and audible and visible phraseology and gesture were most happily 
united. Felsenstein’s influence seems to have borne rich fruit in Herz’s work 
as a producer. Kurt Résinger, new to the Leipzig opera, could hardly have 


‘Falstaff at Leipzig: Kurt Résinger as Falstaff, with Horst Hiestermann 
as Bardolph and Helmut Eyle as Pistol 
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introduced himself more effectively than with this Falstaff, his first major role. 
He acts so musically and sings with so much dramatic thought that he reveals 
every aspect of this character. Other new members of the ensemble introduced 
themselves in every respect successfully in other roles: Bruno Aderhold as 
Ford, Ursula Brémme as Mistress Ford, Anna Barova as Mistress Page, Walter 
Schmidt as Fenton and Horst Hiestermann as Bardolph. Herz’s ability to 
discover latent dramatic talents was demonstrated by the achievements in this 
production of the long-standing members of the company. Guntfried Speck, 
up to now seen in a quite different sort of role, was scarcely recognizable 
behind Dr Caius’s gestures and mime, and showed a new side of his talents, 
including his vocal development. Ursula Engert’s virtuous yet high-spirited 
Anne, Sigrid Kehl’s Mistress Quickly and Helmut Eyle’s Pistol were all vocal 
and dramatic revelations. Such praise of the production must not be allowed 
to overshadow the musical quality of the performance. The careful rehearsal 
of the superb Gewandhaus Orchestra under Helmut Seydelmann and the 
assurance and tonal quality of the chorus, trained by Heinrich Bergzog, are of 
course pre-requisites of such a seemingly effortless performance. The music 
had precision and also the necessary feathery lightness. This Falstaff premiére 
had all the essentials which should grace the new Leipzig Opera House from 
the autumn of 1960. Siegmund Wilfing 


The new opera house is due to open on October 8 with Die 
Meistersinger. Among the works planned for the opening weeks are Rada- 
misto (Handel), Fidelio, and the German premiére of Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace. There will also be performances by the companies of the Berlin Staats- 
oper, Berlin Komische Oper, Dresden Staatsoper, and Brno Opera. 


Mannheim. The first local production of Busoni’s Doktor Faust was given 
on March 22, with Willi Wolff in the title role, Elisabeth Thoma as the Duchess 
of Parma, and Helmut Melchert as Mephistopheles; Walter Knérr was the 
conductor, Ernst Poettgen the producer. Other new productions in recent 
weeks have included Aida, with Gladys Spector, Gertrude Schretter-Petersik, 
Louis Roney and Willibald Vohla, conductor Herbert Albert, and Der Revisor, 
sal Jean Cox, Franz Glawatsch and Frederick Dalberg, conductor Karl 
Fischer. 

Munich. After the new production of The Excursions of Mr Broucek the 
Staatsoper has mounted a new production of the Puccini Trittico and revived 
Die Aegyptische Helena. The three Puccini operas were conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth and produced by Ernst Poettgen, with Inge Borkh (Giorgetta), Hans 
Hopf (Luigi), Joseph Metternich (Michele), Liselotte Félser (Angelica), Mari- 
anna Radev (Princess), Hans Hotter (Schicchi), Antonie Fahberg (Lauretta), 
Josef Simandy (Rinuccio). The Strauss opera, also conducted by Keilberth, 
was produced by Rudolf Hartman. Inge Borkh sang the title role, with 
Annelies Kupper as Aithra, Fritz Uhl as Menelaus, Heinz Imdahl as Altair, and 
Franz Klarwein as Da-ud. Hans Knappertsbusch has conducted performances 
of Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Der Rosenkavalier, and Der fliegende 
Hollander. At the Cuvilliéstheater, there has been a new production of 
Pfitzner’s Das Christelflein, with R6sl Schwaiger, Erika K6th, Friederich Lenz, 
Georg Weiter and Max Proebstl. 

Regensburg. Special mention must be made of an event which threw 
light on the situation in opera. The Stadttheater, like other Bavarian 
companies, was to bring one of the operas in their repertoire to a wider public 
by broadcasting it on the Bavarian Radio. La Traviata was chosen, and 
prepared with a great deal of trouble for presentation over the radio. On the 
day of the performance, the singer taking the part of Alfredo had to withdraw 
on account of illness, and the theatre used every means to find a substitute. 

The result of the enquiries was as follows: 

Giinther Baldauf, of Mannheim, was singing as a guest in Hagen; Rudolf 
Christ, of Vienna, in Belgrade; and Anton Dermota, also of Vienna, in 
Buenos Aires. Karl Terkal, of Vienna, had leave for a guest performance, 
and could not be found. Lorenz Fehenberger, of Miinich, was singing as a 
guest in Frankfurt; Rudolf Francl, of Diisseldorf, at the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow; Richard Holm, of Munich, in Detmold; Sandor Konya, of Hamburg, 
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in Cologne; and Ernst Kozub, of Frankfurt, in Mannheim. Rudolf Schock, of 
Vienna, was making a film in Munich; and Kurt Wehofschitz, of Munich, was 
giving a concert in Frankfurt. Wolfgang Windgassen, of Stuttgart, was singing 
as a guest in Rome, while Josef Traxel, also from Stuttgart, was busy with 
Traviata rehearsals arranged for the sake of a new Violetta. Other tenors 
refused to undertake the part without thorough preparation. 

Such, then, is the life of our tenors today, shown especially by the fact 
that Mannheim gives its resident tenor, Baldauf, leave for guest performances, 
and has to send for Ernst Kozub from Frankfurt to take his place. 

In the end, the part was sung by the lyrical tenor of the company, who, 
under the name of his sick colleague, which was already printed in the radio 
periodicals, gained great praise from the Bavarian Press! Ralf Steyer 


Wiesbaden. In the last few weeks, the Staatstheater has put on three 
important productions. First, Tchaikovsky's Mazeppa, which revealed once 
more this theatre’s serious deficiency in powerful personalities. Gerhard Misske 
was effective in the lyrical scenes, and as the broken fugitive; but not as the 
all-powerful Cossack officer, who wins a young girl’s heart because his 
magnetism is stronger than the youth of his rival. Fabio Giongo, though he 
sang most beautifully throughout, did not give a convincing interpretation 
of Kochubey, either as the old diehard, or as the passionate avenger of his 
wounded honour. But in his prayer in the prison, his voice was very moving. 
Lieselotte Rebmann, though not quite dramatic enough for Maria, gave a 
pathetic character to the end of the opera, while August Maresch was a massive 
Andrei. Theo Déring’s stage sets, derived from ikons, made a glowing frame 
for August Pohl’s respectable production. The conductor was Ludwig 
Kaufmann, who also conducted the new production of Britten’s Peter Grimes, 
which, apart from an unforgettable guest performance by Covent Garden on 
the occasion of the Manifestpiele, had not been produced before in the 
Rhine/ Main district. 

This work, vigorously produced by Friedrich Schramm, with Ruodi Barth’s 
stage sets — which were closely related to the London sets — once more made 
an extraordinarily deep impression, particularly in the large chorus scenes. 
The title role was vocally secure with Georg Paskuda, though this young 
singer has developed a technique of using too much breath, with a continuously 
forced volume, which is irritating after a time. As an actor, he seemed to 
make his part so pathological that it was impossible for him to win the 
sympathy of the audience, but instead one was compelled to side with his 
opponents, which could not have been the composer’s intention. Ellen 
Orford was outstanding, perhaps the 
best performance in the opera, 
very moving, combining her full, 
flexible soprano with intelligence and 
womanly gentleness. Lothar Weber 
was an excellent Balstrode, and Bob 
Boles was sung superbly by W. 
Meiser. It was a great success, and the 
study of Britten’s operas, already 
begun at this theatre, has won for that 
composer a faithful and interested 
public here. 

Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
was put on as the last new production 
to be conducted by Wolfgang 
Sawallisch, who is_ leaving for 
Cologne. (He will also conduct revi- 
vals of Elektra and Der fliegende 
Hollinder.) The producer, Siegmund 
Skraup, chose the Swedish version, 


Georg Paskuda as Peter Grimes 
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‘Peter Grimes’ at Wiesbaden. The ensemble at the end of Act 2, scene 1 


though it is really a matter of indifference whether Governor Riccardo or King 
Gustav is on the stage, except that more dignity is required in the presentation 
of the Swedish court than of the presumably democratic society of Boston. 
And it was precisely this dignity that the actors lacked; a little less of the 
theatrical, too, would not have come amiss. As a whole, however, it was a 
reasonable production, with rather uninspired stage sets by Theo Dé6ring. 
Georg Paskuda, with the intensity peculiar to him, was a brilliant Riccardo, 
supported by Heinz Friedrich as Renato; and Amelia was sung with assurance 
by Hannelore Backrass. The part of Ulrica was taken by Kathrein Mietzner, 
whose fine lyrical alto has a wide range, though she lacks the dramatic force 
necessary for this role. Sawallisch was at his best, and his orchestra played 
sweetly without ever becoming sentimental; the dynamic quality of the score 
was brought out vividly, and he also knew how to give meaning and expression 
to the often repetitive themes of the orchestra. The public applauded enthusias- 
tically, and I would rank this performance as Sawallisch’s foremost achievement 
in Wiesbaden. Ralf Steyer 


ITALY 


Milan. Activity at the Scala was intense during February. Carmen was 
revived, under Nino Sanzogno, and with a masterly interpretation by Giulietta 
Simionato. Giuseppe di Stefano was an excellent José, singing easily and 
confidently; but Ernest Blanc’s Escamillo seemed weak and pedantic, though 
dignified. 

Bloch’s Macbeth came to add fuel to the fires of polemic over this 
composer. Originally hailed as a revolutionary work, it now seems an eclectic 
end of an .epoch—an attempt to insert an impressionistic aesthetic into 
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Two scenes from Bloch’s ‘Macbeth’ at La Scala, Milan 


traditional melodrama. The results are not convincing, though the writing is 
rich and intelligent. Nevertheless, the atmosphere of the surrounding drama 
can be said to succeed, even if musically the characters do not acquire definite 
personalities. And this was the more evident in view of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni’s 
unavailing efforts to give dramatic life to Macbeth. Christel Goltz’s Lady 
Macbeth suffered from inaccurate intonation and an unsubile dramatic inter- 
pretation. This opera, too, was conducted by Sanzogno, always a convinced 
advocate of the scores in his care. 

Antonino Votto came to the Scala to direct the first version of Boris 
Godunov. One may ask oneself the reasons prompting this return to the first 
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Boris, which is no longer persuasive, but instead is intolerable for the 
omissions which at every step show themselves and upset a public hardly 
prepared for them. A pity, for the interpretation of the main character was 
entrusted to Boris Christoff, that fine actor and singer who knows how to 
dominate and rage with rare mastery, and to create a monumental, unforget- 
table Boris. The excellent Grigory was the Bulgarian tenor Dimiter Uzunov, 
who possesses a fresh voice and steady intonation; Marina was Gloria Lane; 
while Nicola Zaccaria gave a noble account of Pimen. 

The month closed on a revival of Sonnambula, exquisitely sung by Renata 
Scotto. She has now entered on a mature stage of her brilliant career, and 
she displayed steadiness and authority over this difficult role. Alfredo Kraus 
showed himself especially well suited to Elvino; and Ivo Vincd gave an 
excellent account of Rodolfo. Votto conducted attentively, as always. 


The Piccola Scala mounted in one bill Stravinsky’s Mavra, Malipiero’s 
Sette Canzoni, and La Notte di un Nevrastenico, an opera buffa in one act 
by Nino Rota to a text by Riccardo Bacchelli (a first performance). The 
Sette Canzoni had the greatest success of the evening, and with good reason: 
these seven symphonic pictures are among Malipiero’s finest works. Rota’s 
piece fails through a text which vainly tries to find humour in a stage joke 
which instead of being light is heavy and above all pointless. The task is too 
great for a composer of Rota’s slender, elegant vein. The three works were 
directed with splendid enthusiasm by Nino Sanzogno. 

The month at the Piccola Scala closed with a new production of Paisiello’s 
ll Barbiere di Siviglia. Notwithstanding the undoubted merits of this score, 
one must repeat yet again that once compared with Rossini, the piece has its 
fate sealed. The audience could not forget Rossini’s characters, and tried in 
vain to sympathize with characters who are but larve of what they were to 
become. It should be said that even the singers did not seem convinced. They 
included Graziella Sciutti, Juan Oncina, Carlo Badioli and Franco Calabrese; 


the lively conductor was Nino Sanzogno. 
Claudio Sartori 


Paisiello’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at La Piccola Scala. Left to right: 
Carlo Badioli, Juan Oncina, Graziella Sciutti 
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Opera at La Piccola Scala 


Above, the opening scene of Malipiero’s ‘Sette Canzoni’, Rolando Panerai 
on right; below, a scene from Rota’s ‘La Notte di un Nevrastenico’ ; 
Paolo Montarsolo standing on the bed 














Act 1 of ‘L’ Assassinio nella Cattedrale’, which opened the spring season 
at the Carlo Felice, Genoa. Rossi-Lemeni as Beckett, Lino Puglise as the 
Fourth Tempter 


Genoa. Judging by the enthusiastic reception accorded Pizzetti’s 


Assassinio nella Cattedrale, which inaugurated the spring season at the Carlo 
Felice, few seasons must elapse before it is heard regularly in most Italian 
theatres, or indeed elsewhere. The powerful figure of Rossi-Lemeni, who 
created the role of the Archbishop two years ago at the Scala premiére. 
dominated the stage throughout both acts. Vocally and_histrionically his 
interpretation of Becket is on a level with that of Pinza’s Don Giovanni and 
Christoff’s Boris. Mario Ortica (First Priest), also familiar from the Scala 
premiére, was excellent. It was a joy to hear such generous singing coupled 
with such clarity of diction. Marco Stefanoni brought character and meaning 
to the dual roles of the Third Tempter and Fourth Knight. Rinaldo Pelizzoni 
and Lino Puglise were equally good as individuals and as a team, while on the 
female side Luciana Serafini and Gabriella Carturan both revealed warm 
voices of quality. Molinari-Pradelli, who was conducting the work for the first 
time, elicited glorious sounds from the orchestra; Paul Hager’s cleverly worked 
out production illuminated the importance of the chorus and that of the 
Fourth Tempter, and the beautiful sets of Carlo Faraboni brought a chorus of 
‘Bello!’ from all parts of the theatre. 

Having scored a great success here as Manrico last season, Corelli is now 
a firmly established favourite with the Genovese. When he appeared as 
Chénier he showed no signs of his announced illness. His interpretation was a 
brilliant one which fell midway between that of the classical French poet 
familiar to armchair historians and that of the pulse-throbbing, passionate 
creation of Giordano. His effortless singing was nowhere more thrilling or 
moving than in the outburst ‘Ecco la bellezza della vita’ or in the strange 
atmosphere of serenity created as he read to Roucher in the final act. No less 
an intelligent singer was Maddalena, a young singer from Bologna, Gigliola 
Frazzoni. An admirable artist, Miss Frazzoni gave us some finely nuanced 
siriging, especially in the third act. Even if certain expectations prompted by 
hyper-enthusiastic press publicity remain unfulfilled, her stylistic phrasing and 
mellow tones combine to make her a striking Maddalena. Ugo Savarese’s 
Gérard deserves nothing but praise, and it would be difficult to go into details 
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on the many touches of subtlety and wide range of characterization with 
which it was studded. Molinari-Pradelli nursed his singers with the greatest of 
care; Brisson’s production was on the fussy side, but the sets were quite 
pleasant. Philip Rodden 

Palermo. One of the highlights of the season at the Teatro Massimo was 
the mid-March production of Lucia di Lammermoor, a production that, on 
many counts, is familiar to Covent Garden audiences, since the sets and 
costumes were produced again by Franco Zeffirelli, and the singer of the title 
role was Joan Sutherland. Miss Sutherland, unknown to the Palermo audience 
and making only her second appearance in Italy (the first was at the Fenice in 
Venice with Handel's Alcina), was an immediate, spontaneous, and over- 
whelming success. Contrary to popular belief, the Sicilians are not exactly 
expansive; but for once, they broke through their reserve and applauded with 
violent enthusiasm, calling the new star in front of the curtain again and again. 
She was, indeed, in excellent voice, pathetic and touching in the first act, and 
especially brilliant in the Mad Scene, where her cadenzas — unfamiliar to the 
Italian audience — were not only musically exact but dramatically moving. 
As Enrico, Rolando Panerai was disappointing, especially in the first act. The 
tenor was Gianni Raimondi, better than I have ever heard him. His voice 
seemed stronger than I recalled it, and he made his points without sobbing or 
yelling. While it is not the best of Italian orchestras, the Palermo band can 
respond sensitively to a fine conductor, and Tullio Serafin — despite his more 
than eighty years—can draw some excellent performances from it. During 
the first act, it seemed a little slow perhaps, a little careful. But it soon picked 
up fire, and it made a very positive contribution to the first-rate evening. 

Miss Sutherland’s appearances in Italy this year are the beginning of what 
promises to be a splendid Italian career. Next year she will return to Palermo 
to open the season with / Puritani; the London-Palermo Lucia will be revived 
in Venice, where she will also sing Semiramide; and she has — according to 
rumour — also been signed for appearances next season at La Scala. One looks 
forward with great eagerness to these new appearances. William Weaver 


Rome, Teatro dell’Opera. Recent performances have included La Forza 
del Destino, with Floriana Cavalli, Miriam Pirazzini, Carlo Bergonzi, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Ivo Vincé and Saturno Meletti, conductor Gabriele 
Santini; Don Giovanni, with Gladys Kuchta, Leyla Gencer, Elena Ruzzieri, 
Tito Gobbi, Luigi Alva, Italo Tajo, Leonardo Monreale, conductor Vittorio 
Gui; I! Barbiere di Siviglia, with Anna Moff6, Alva, Giuseppe Taddei, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, Vito de Taranto, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; Tannhduser, 
with Christel Goltz, Margareta Kenney, Hans Hopf, Waechter, Greindl, 
conductor Heinz Wallberg; and a double bill comprising Respighi’s Lucrezia 
(Anna de Cavalieri, Pirazzini, Giacinto Prandelli) and Honegger’s Judith (Anna 
Maria Rota, Plinio Clabassi, Bruno Sbalchiero), which was conducted by 
Fernando Previtali. : 

Venice, Teatro La Fenice. A short summer season is due to open on 
May 15 with La Forza del Destino conducted by Serafin with Mirella Parutto, 
Laura Didier, Franco Corelli, Dan Jordachesco, Rossi-Lemeni, Renato 
Capecchi. This will be followed by Nabucco (May 21), with Lucille Udovick, 
Ettore Bastianini, Boris Christoff, Luigi Infantino, conductor Ettore Gracis, 
and Turandot (May 28) with Lucia Ferraris Kelston, Nicoletta Panni, Corelli, 
conductor Previtali. 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. Too much hinges on the hero of Massenet’s Don Quichotte 
for it to be a well-balanced work. A few weeks ago in Nice, despite a very 
adequate performance by Huc-Santana as the Don, it failed to grip. The poor 
old chevalier de la longue figure was a pathetic individual, certainly rather 
whimsical. His basic feebleness could not stifle odd moments of boredom. 
The Jugoslav bass Miroslav Cangalovic gave us a totally different picture; one 
of dominant tragedy. His was indeed a remarkable tour de force. He has a 
magnificent voice, highly reminiscent of Chaliapin — the same sonority in the 
lower register, the same whispering liquid sweetness in the pianissimos, 
enhanced by the fact that, but for the last tableau, he sang the role in Serbo- 
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Croat with its lush Slavonic vowel sounds. In addition to looking the part — 
Sancho Panza’s head was somewhere on the level of his waistline — he also 
proved to be a really fine actor. In the third tableau he dominated the bandits 
rather than roused their pity. After Dulcinea’s hilarity at his offer of marriage 
one felt that his heart was quite broken, that he was incapable of facing life 
further; and, in the last tableau, his dying moments were unbearable. Charles 
Hebreard was a rough, vigorous Sancho, a genuinely faithful servant ready 
to defend his master against mockery, and grief-stricken at his passing; while 
Solange Michel, a suitably earthy and coarse Dulcinea, made the most of the 
few ungrateful pseudo-flamenco utterances which her part allows her, and gave 
the impression that, though surrounded by luxury, jewel laden and magnifi- 
cently clad, she could well have originated from Seville’s right bank. The 
orchestra, under Louis Fremaux, played most hauntingly—I cannot get 
the melody of the Don’s serenade out of my head. 

Possibly the music of Massenet’s version of the Abbe Prévost’s mildly 
naughty romance is more in keeping with the spirit of the eighteenth century 
than Puccini’s. The French composer’s approach is always slightly frivolous, 
slightly cynicai, whatever the situation, whereas the Italian delves straight into 
tragedy and is highly emotional from the start. The light- hearted ‘Nous 
vivrons 4 Paris’ becomes an anguished ‘Manon! Te imploro. Fuggiam’; while, 
far from being resigned to her approaching end— ‘Ah le beau diamant... . 
Je suis encore coquette’— the ‘Non voglio morir’ is an agonized revolt against 
destiny. However, even if less consistent with the manners of the age, I find 
Puccini's opera by far the more moving. The Monte Carlo production was 
well balanced. Alfredo Simonetto set the dominant mood of tragedy from 
the beginning in his strong direction of the orchestra. As the lovers, Clara 
Petrella and Angelo Lo Forese made a charming couple. Petrella is a good 
Puccini lyric soprano whose voice is rich and warm throughout the whole of 
its wide range with never a trace of strain or harshness. Angelo Lo Forese 
is an extremely good, though not as yet great, lyric-dramatic tenor. Lacking 
an impressive stage presence, he more than makes up for this natural handicap 
by being a fine artist. Enzo Sordello was a suitably down-to-earth foil to the 
lovers’ exaltation, and in very good voice. 

An excellent, lively and virile performance of The Barber of Seville was 
given, with the exception of Enzo Sordello (Figaro), with a young and highly 
promising cast of singers, and the Monte Carlo orchestra conducted by Franco 
Mannino. Yet despite the accent on youth, boisterousness was not over- 
stressed. The producer kept his singers in hand, and, though suitably farcical 
at the right moments, the situation was never allowed to degenerate into a 
romp, while the pre-nuptial romance of Almaviva and Rosina was brought 
out with a rare tenderness. 

Carlo Zampighi was not the tenorino one hears so often these days in the 
role of Almaviva; his range of tone, volume, and expression, was remarkable. 
Alberta Valentini, from Rome, looks very like Teresa Berganza, but is even 
more petite. She was the spriteliest of Rosinas, black-haired, flashing-eyed; 
while vocally, she was competent without being outstanding. She sang 
Rossini’s original music for the Tesson instead of the usual interpolated show 
piece. Another promising newcomer was Wladimiro Ganzarolli as Basilio, a 
bass of considerable power and range and an excellent actor. Ledo Feschi 
was an adequate Bartolo; and Enzo Sordello a brilliant Figaro. He was 
in splendid voice and the highest of spirits. Although in years the old man of 
the evening, his voice certainly showed no signs of wear —a noble instrument 
combined with a most likeable, infectiously gay, stage presence. 

Turandot received a lavish production, succeeding cleverly in putting 
across the maximum effect of space and depth in Acts 1 and 2, and treating 
us to a charming willow-pattern atmosphere in Act 3, while the orchestra, 
under the firm direction of Alfredo Simonetto, gave a full-blooded rendering 
of Puccini’s heavy oriental passages without neglecting the lyrical tenderness 
personified in Lit. The afternoon, however, was completely dominated by 
Franco Corelli. Faults he certainly has. He is inclined to be lackadaisical in 
his acting, but he is never dull. His range, control and richness of tone are 
phenomenal, as is his power. Yet there is never a hint of strain. The voice 
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soars effortlessly. Moreover, Corelli is a most handsome young man with an 
Errol Flynn-like figure: were he not a great opera singer, he could well be a 
bobby-soxer idol. The audience at Monte Carlo is not predominatly young 
and needs a certain amount of rousing; Corelli had them in a frenzy. After 
‘Nessun dorma’ the performance was quite literally held up. In vain Ping, 
Pang and Pong capered and Corelli shook his head and spread his hands 
despairingly. ‘Nessun dorma’ had to be repeated. In comparison with Corelli, 
Ann Lund-Christiansen was insipid; a disappointing Turandot. She was I think 
extremely nervous in the second act. ‘In questa reggia’ was pinched throughout 
and the first phrases of ‘O Principe’ were almost inaudible. She improved 
in Act 3, especially in the final duet, but even so was never in the same class 
as Leonie Rysanek, Monte Carlo’s last Turandot. Giuditta Mazzoleni was 
much more satisfactory as Lid, giving us a delicately lyrical ‘Signore ascolta’, 
and a touching death scene capped by a fine outburst of grief from Giovanni 
Foiani (Timur). The Ping, Pang, Pong team— Renato Cesari, Walter Artioli 
and Cesare Masini-Sperti — was really excellent. Patrick Turnbull 


POLAND 


Warsaw. State Opera. Jerzy Semkow has been appointed Artistic Director 
and first conductor. Rehearsals are in progress for a new production of Boris 
Godunov with Bernard Ladysz in the title role. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. The Royal Swedish Opera has got very export minded. Not 
only does it export some of its best singers, but lately the whole enterprise 
has been moving and making plans for extended activities abroad. All this 
casts a spell on the home market, and although Svanholm has an excuse in 
the actual rebuilding of the opera house, the Stockholm audience is complain- 
ing of not enough variety and too little import of singers and above all 
conductors. It is indeed true that Sweden always did, and probably always 
will, produce very fine singers, but sadly enough the supply of local conductors 
is very poor in quality. Mr Ehrling is very clever and precise but seems to lack 
feeling and sentiment to an unusual degree. 

The present new production of La Bohéme was well done, but the 
orchestra sounded dull, dry and harsh. 
The star of the evening was the young 
baritone Ingvar Wixell, whose beauti- 
ful voice, fine musicianship and artistic 
acting turned Marcel into a main part. 
Uno Stjernquist—the Duke at Edin- 
burgh— has developed his lyric tenor 
to comprise even the passionate out- 
bursts of Puccini, and his high C was 
very clear and effective. Margareta 
Hallin was so obviously miscast as 
Musetta that it made one blush. Mimi 
was given to a young débutante, 
Christina Gorne, probably a name to 
remember; she has great gifts and so 
far shows sign of adequate use of her 
rich soprano. 

To precede this, the management 
for some obscure reason presented 
Kurka’s The Good Soldier Schweik. 
The only possible excuse for this 
effrontery was the extremely fine act- 
ing of Sven-Erik Wikstré6m; he almost 
succeeded in making us forget the 
deplorable music. 


Christina Gorne as Mimi, 
Uno Sternquist as Rodolfo 
at Stockholm 




















Summer Festivals, 1960 


BORDEAUX, May 20 to June 5 


The Festival will open with the world premiére of Pierre Capdevielle’s 
Les Amants Captifs at the Grand Théatre. The conductor will be Pierre- 
Michel Le Comte, the producer Roger Lalande, and the designs and costumes 
by Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. 


EDINBURGH, August 21 to September 10 


Falstaff, August 23, 25, 27, 29, September 2, 6, 9. 
I Puritani, August 24, 26, 31, September 3, 8, 10. 


Il Segreto di Susanna Triple Bill 
Arlecchino August 30, 
La Voix Humaine (Poulenc) (British premiére) | September 1, 5, 7. 


Performances by the Glyndebourne Festival Opera. Conductors, Vittorio 
Gui, Bryan Balkwill, John Pritchard; producers, Jean Cocteau, Carl Ebert, 
Peter Ebert, Gianfranco Enriquez; designers, Jean Cocteau, Desmond Heeley, 
Osbert Lancaster, Peter Rice, Carl Toms. 


MUNICH, August 7 to September 9 


There have been a number of changes since the preliminary plans were 
announced (see OPERA, January 1960, page 52). The performances of Der 
Fliegende Hollander will not now take place; instead there will be perform- 
ances of Tristan und Isolde (August 27 and September 1). The dates of a 
number of other performances have been changed as follows: the third 
Rosenkavalier is now on August 30 instead of the 19th; the second and third 
Ariadne performances will be on August 24 and 29 instead of September 1 
and 4; the second performance of Intermezzo will now be on August 26 
instead of the 27th; there will be an extra performance of Entfiihrung on 
August 22; the third performance of Cosi fan tutte will now be on August 27 
instead of the 26th; there will be only two Figaros instead of three, these will 
be on September | and 5; all other dates remain unchanged. 

Singers will include: Lillian Benningsen, Ingrid Bjoner, Inge Borkh, 
Ingeborg Bremert, Maud Cunitz, Lisa della Casa, Antonie Fahberg, Liselotte 
Félser, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Erika K6th, Annelies Kupper, Wilma Lipp, 
Gisela Litz, Ira Malaniuk, Martha Médl, Hetty Pliimacher, Eva Maria Rogner, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Lotte Schidle, Marianne Schech, Résl Schwaiger, 
Gerda Sommerschuh, Hanny Steffek, Hertha Tépper, Claire Watson; Carlos 
Alexander, Kurt Béhme, Marcel Cordes, Keith Engen, Lorenz Fehenberger. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Gottlob Frick, Horst Giinter, Richard Holm, Hans 
Hopf, Hans Hotter, Heinz Imdahl, Franz Klarwein, Karl Kohn, Sandor Konya, 
Walter Kreppel, Paul Kuen, Josef Metternich, Hans Hermann Nissen, Georg 
Paskuda, Albrecht Peter, Hermann Prey, Max Proebstil, Ivan Sardi, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter, Fritz Uhl, Kurt Wehofschitz, Otto Wiener, Georg Wieter, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Fritz Wunderlich. 

The conductors will be: Karl Béhm, Ferenc Fricsay, Robert Heger, Eugen 
Jochum, Joseph Keilberth, Rudolf Kempe, Hans Knappertsbusch, Lovro von 
Matacic, Fritz Rieger, Meinhard von Zallinger. 


SALZBURG, July 26 to August 30 

Der Rosenkavalier (New Festspielhaus), July 26, August 6, 13, 18, 28. 

Cosi fan tutte (Landestheater), July 27, August 7, 21, 27. 

Don Carlos (Felsenreitschule), August 1, 9, 14, 22. 

Don Giovanni (Old Festspielhaus), August 3, 10, 17, 25, 29. 

La Finta Semplice (Residenz), August 8, 15, 19, 24. 

Le Nozze di Figaro (Old Festspielhaus), August 8, 16, 26. 

Die Zauberfléte (Old Festspielhaus), August 12, 19, 30. 

Le Mystére de la Nativité (Frank Martin— New Festspielhaus), August 15, 
20, 23. 

Conductors: Ernest Ansermet, Karl Béhm, Bernhard Conz, Herbert von 
Karajan, Joseph Keilberth, Nello Santi, Heinz Wallberg. 
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Producers: Gustaf Griindgens, Rudolf Hartmann, Georg Reinhardt, 
Giinther Rennert, Oscar Fritz Schuh, Margareta Wallmann. 


VIENNA FESTIVAL, May 28 to June 26 
Concert performance of Rienzi, with Set Svanholm, Anne Lund Christian- 
sen, Christa Ludwig, Wilma Lipp, Walter Berry, Otto Edelmann, Otto Wiener. 
Conductor: Josef Krips. 


WIESBADEN, May | to 20 


In addition to the casts announced last month (see page 291), the follow- 
ing arrangements have been made known: 

Der Corregidor (Hugo Wolf). Hannelore Backrass, Marianne Dorka, 
Margarethe Liiddecke, Reinhold Bartel, Gerd Nienstedt, Walter Meisner, Karl 
Acher, Richard Kogel, Heinz Friedrich. Conductor Robert Heger, producer 
Friedrich Schramm. May 11, 13. 

Eugene Onegin. Soloists, chorus and orchestra of Belgrade Opera. May 20. 

The Love of the Three Oranges. Belgrade Opera. May 21. 

Der fliegende Hollinder. Liane Synek, Eva von Tamassy, Alois Maresch, 
Georg Paskuda, Fabio Giongo, Gerd Nienstedt. Conductor Wolfgang 
Sawallisch; producer Walter Pohl. May 24, 26. 





Obituary 

Mack Harrell, American bass-baritone, died in Dallas on January 28; he 
was 51. Harrell was born in Celeste, Texas, and graduated at the Juilliard 
School. He joined the Metropolitan in 1939, remaining a member of the 
company until the end of the 1957-8 season. He sang Nick Shadow in the 
American premiére of The Rake’s Progress, and his other New York roles 
included Papageno, Masetto, Kothner, Amfortas and Balstrode. He appeared 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, etc., and his vast repertory further 
included Escamillo, Marcello, Don Fernando, Valentine, Germont, Di Luna 
and Golaud. 


Leonard Warren, American baritone, collapsed and died on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York, on March 5. He was 48. He was born 
in New York in 1911, and came to the Metropolitan by way of the ‘Auditions 
of the Air’ in 1937. He made his début in January 1939 as Paolo Adorno in 
Simone Boccanegra. By the mid-1940's he had established himself as one of the 
finest Verdi baritones of the day—his Verdi roles were Macbeth, Germont, 
Di Luna, Rigoletto, Boccanegra, Renato, Carlo, Amonasro, Iago, and Falstaff. 
He sang with the Chicago and San Francisco Companies, at the Colon, Buenos 
Aires, in Rio and Mexico, and at La 
Scala, Milan. During his Metropoli- 
tan career, he sang 636 performances 
of twenty-two operas. An apprecia- 
tion by Philip Miller will appear next 
month. 


Eduard Habich, German bass- 
baritone, died in Berlin on March 13; 
he was 78. He was born at Cassel, 
and was a member of the Berlin Opera 
from 1910 to 1930. He sang regularly 
at Covent Garden from 1924-36, and 
again in 1938, as Alberich, Faninal, 
Beckmesser, Klingsor, Falke, and Tel- 
ramund. He sang at Bayreuth from 
1911 to 1931, and also appeared at the 
Metropolitan, New York, in Chicago, 
and at the Colon, Buenos Aires. 


Eduard Habich as Alberich 




































Else Schurhoff, mezzo soprano, died in Hamburg on March 16; she was 
61. She was a member of the Hanover and Munich Operas before the war, and 
sang in Vienna 1942-45, where her roles included Brangaene, Fricka, Suzuki, 
Herodias, the Mother in The Consul, Emilia, and Nancy in Martha. 

Gaston Micheletti, French tenor, died on May 21, 1959, at Ajaccio. He 
was a leading tenor of the Opéra-Comique from 1925 to 1944; his repertory 
included Don José, Des Grieux, Roméo, Hoffmann, Gérald, the Puccini heroes, 
Turiddu, etc. He was the José in the famous Supervia Carmen performances 
in Paris in 1930, and recorded extracts from that opera with her. 


Angelo Questa, Italian conductor, died in Rome on March 22; he was 59. 
He was born in Genoa, and conducted regularly in the leading Italian houses, 
including La Scala, Milan; San Carlo, Naples; Teatro dell’Opera, Rome, etc. 
He also conducted in Rio and Barcelona. 


Hertha Stoltzenberg, soprano, died in Oberstdorf on March 20; she was 
71. She made her début at the Komische Oper in Berlin before the first war. 
She was a member of the Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, and the Hanover 
Opera until 1933. She recorded for Homochord and Polydor. 


Otto Ackermann, conductor, died in Berne in March; he was S51. 
He was born in Bucharest, and began his career as a répétiteur at 
Diisseldorf in 1927. He conducted in Brno and Berne before the war. From 
1946-50 was at the Vienna State Opera where he conducted a number of 
works in the repertory, including revivals of The Queen of Spades, La Vedova 
Scaltra, Der Barbier von Bagdad, and Die toten Augen. He also made several 
guest appearances in France and Italy, and appeared regularly at the Zurich 
Staadttheater. He was Generalmusikdirektor at Cologne 1953-8. 


We hear that... 

Ernest Blanc joins the Metropolitan Opera next season and will sing 
Escamillo with Kerstin Meyer as Carmen and Jon Vickers as Don José. 

Maria Callas will sing Orfeo at Dallas in the autumn and will probably 
sing again at the Metropolitan; she will open the 1960-61 season in the title 
role of Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda. 

Boris Christoff will sing King Philip at Salzburg this summer, and will 
make his début at the Metropolitan next season in the Shostakovich version 
of Boris Godunov. 

Francesco Cilea’s widow has donated her Villa Avarezze on the Riviera to 
the Society of Authors and Publishers as a rest home for Italian opera, 
symphonic and chamber music composers. 

Leonardo del Ferro, the American tenor, who has been singing Canio at 
Covent Garden, recently sang the same role in Vienna. On March 22, follow- 
ing his Covent Garden début, he was summoned to Amsterdam to replace the 
sick Ramon Vinay as Otello, he returned to London to sing another Canio the 
following evening. 

Sena Jurinac will sing her first Elsa in San Francisco in the autumn. She 
will probably return to Covent Garden early in 1961 for en important new 
production. 

Grace Hoffman will appear on twenty-five evenings at the Vienna State 
Opera during the 1960-61 season. 

Richard Lewis will sing the Drum Major in Wozzeck at San Francisco in 
the autumn. 

Regina Resnik will sing in the world premiére of Frank Martin’s Le 
Mystére de la Nativité at Salzburg on August 15, 19 and 23. The work will be 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet and produced by Margerita Wallmann. 

Georg Solti will probably conduct a new production of Lohengrin at 
Covent Garden next season. 

Jon Vickers will sing leading roles with all three major American com- 
panies next season— San Francisco, Chicago, and the Metropolitan. 

Giuseppe Zampieri will sing Rodolfo, Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Alfredo 
and Gabriele Adorno at San Francisco in the autumn. 
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Gramophone Records 


ARABELLA (Strauss), with Lisa della Casa (Arabella), Hilde Gueden 
(Zdenka), Ira Malaniuk (Adelaide), Mimi Coertse (Fiakermilli), Judith Hellwig 
(Fortune-teller), George London (Mandryka), Otto Edelmann (Count Waldner), 
Anton Dermota (Matteo), Waldemar Kmentt (Count Elemer), Eberhard 
Waechter (Count Dominik), Harald Priéglhéf (Count Lamoral). Vienna State 
Opera Chorus. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Georg Solti. DECCA. SXL 
2050-3 (stereo). 

This is the stereo version of LXT 5403-6 released some two years ago 
and reviewed in OPERA in May 1958. This stereo version has been well, if not 
superlatively, engineered; and Act 2 especially gains from the new medium. 
With Lisa della Casa, the Arabella of our day, Hilde Gueden as a stylistic 
Zdenka, George London as a wholly admirable Mandryka, and the Vienna 
Philharmonic playing magnificently for Solti, this set should make many new 
friends for the last Strauss-Hofmannsthal opera. 


Recitals 
TERESA BERGANZA: Seven Spanish Popular Songs. Accompanied by 
Felix Lavilla. DECCA. CEP 642 (mono) and SEC 5052 (stereo). 

An outstanding performance which puts even Victoria de los Angeles in 
the shade. The singer’s vocal technique, colouring of her voice and wonderful 
a certainly whets our appetite for her coming appearances at Covent 

arden. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPORA: La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; Tosca: Recondita 
armonia: Fedora: Amor ti vieta; Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai 
(Orchestra of the Rome Opera). Gabriele Santini. 7ER 5171. 

These are items from ‘Opera Concert at the Rome Opera House, Nos. 1 
and 2’ (ALP 1672 and 1720). It is a good idea to collect them together, for 
Campora’s singing was certainly the best thing on those discs, and his per- 
formances are most enjoyable. 


Historical Records 
Lucia di Lammermoor: Sextet; ye Quartet. Galli-Curci, Homer, 
Gigli, Bada, De Luca, Pinza. HMV 7ER 5£73. 

What a good idea for HMV to re-issue these two famous items recorded 
in 1927; they might easily have been overlooked amidst the various historical 
re-issues of arias and duets. This is not only a welcome addition to one’s 
Gigli, De Luca and Pinza LP re-issues, but offers an interesting comparison in 
interpretation and style with the same items in recent LP complete recordings 
of Lucia and Rigoletto. 


EZIO PINZA: La Bohéme: Vecchia zimarra; Don Giovanni: Deh, vieni alla 
finestra. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, Fausto Cleva. PHILIPS SBF 227. 

Very short rations here (less than five minutes playing time in all), even 
if the disc only costs a halfpenny less than seven shillings. Pinza’s earlier 
versions of both these are to be preferred, though one should not really 
grumble about singing of the calibre displayed in the Coat Song. 


HELEN TRAUBEL: Tristan und om Liebestod. New York Philharmonic. 
Artur Rodzinski, PHILIPS SBF 20 

I suppose we can almost dassify Traubel’s Isolde as historical. In any 
case she foresook the stage soon after Bing went to the Metropolitan, and her 
Wagner performances in New York during the war years and after set a 
standard, so one is told. The voice was glorious—a real Wagner dramatic 
soprano. A pity we have to turn the little disc over half-way through the 
piece. 
EVA TURNER: Aida: Ritorna vincitor and O patria mia; I] Trovatore: 
D’amor sull’ali rosee; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete; Tosca: Vissi d’arte; 
Turandot: In questa reggia. Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham for 
items 1, 3, 4, 5; by Stanford Robinson, items 2 and 6. COLC 114. 

I'm afraid I must start on a sour note. This is very short measure for a 
twelve-inch LP. I wonder why the sides were not filled out with ‘Suicidio’ 
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from La Gioconda, and either of the two concerted items Eva Turner recorded 
—the finale to Act 3 of La Gioconda and Act 2 of Aida with Rubadi, Ciniselli, 
Paci, Carmassi, and La Scala Chorus. Having got the grumble over, let me 
welcome this disc, one of the Great Recordings of the Century series, with 
enthusiasm as far as the purely musical and mechanical side is considered. The 
latter has been excellently managed, and the voice sounds wonderfully fresh. 
Of the singing, there is little new to be said. The voice was pure, and the tone 
always well-supported and steady. When I heard Eva Turner sing Aida in 
1937 and 1939, I found her interpretation warmer than the arias here recorded 
suggest it would have have been ten years earlier. The Leonora aria from 
Trovatore is beautifully done, a noble interpretation; and Santuzza’s aria gives 
one a good idea of the unhappy state of mind of that poor lady. ‘Vissi d’arte’ 
I find a trifle lacking in pathos, and the sob at the end is an embarrassment, 
but the piece is sung with ringing top notes and a super-abundance of tone. 
The Turandot aria has long been famous, and rightly so. It has still to be 
equalled. 





Book Reviews 


THE MUSIC OF ARTHUR SULLIVAN: by Gervase Hughes (Macmillan, 
35s.). 

Mr Norman Tucker has made no secret of his intention to stage the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas at Sadler’s Wells after the D’Oyly Carte 
monopoly expires next year with Gilbert’s copyright; and meanwhile the 
musical strength of these works has been emphasized by the rivalry on records 
between the D’Oyly Carte and the Sargent performances. It is therefore 
appropriate that Sullivan should now receive this purely musicological study. 


Mr Hughes is penetrating in relating Sullivan’s style to that of other 
composers. The debt of the quintet in The Gondoliers (1889) to that in 
Carmen is indeed one of those points which one is ashamed not to have 
realized before. But when Mr Hughes finds an apparent resemblance to 
Carmen, which reached London only in 1878, in as early a work as Patience 
(1881), it may be wondered whether both Bizet and Sullivan were not in reality 
drawing on a common source — Gounod — for enlarged chromatic harmony. 
The arguments in this book ask the reader to cope with quotations from full 
score, including alto clefs and untransposed wind instruments. The fact that 
Mr Hughes, unlike most previous authors, has himself been granted access to 
the full scores of the operettas gives the book one of its unique qualities. The 
published vocal scores, by the way, are quite inadequate for studying Sullivan's 
counterpoint, let alone his instrumentation. 


Counterpoint, instrumentation, melody, harmony, word-setting — all these 
aspects are admirably covered by different chapters in Mr Hughes’ 180 pages. 
But, disappointingly, he devotes no chapter to the operatic structure of the 
operettas — the building of climaxes and contrasts through the deployment of 
solos, duets, ensembles and choruses; the repetition of musical sections both 
with the same words and with different ones; the occasional approach to a 
leading-motive. (How many have noticed that the same chromatic figure goes 
with ‘For a dark sin against our fairy laws’ almost at the opening of Jolanthe 
as with ‘Once again thy vow is broken’ almost at the end?) One comment 
that Mr Hughes does make on the dramatic resource of Sullivan is rather 
enigmatic: he declares that ‘H.M.S. Pinafore has a nautical tang throughout, 
not only in the sailors’ choruses’, and one longs for a demonstration of how a 
tang takes musical form. 

Sullivan’s characteristic dramatic device, the simultaneous combination of 
tunes originally heard on their own, sends Mr Hughes searching for ancestry, 
and he gives particular weight to an instrumental parallel in the original 
overture to Cornelius’s The Barber of Bagdad. But if an instrumental example, 
why from Cornelius rather than, say, Berlioz? And to add to the suggested 
vocal exemplars, what about Les Huguenots? 

Arthur Jacobs 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (March 10) 

Jussi Bjérling, the Swedish tenor so much beloved in the concert 
hall and on gramophone records, is almost a stranger to live opera in 
this country. We heard him just before the war as Manrico in Trovatore 
and greatly admired the clarion high quality of the top of his voice, 
though his acting seemed wooden. He was now much welcomed on his 
return in La Bohéme, though again his acting was correct deportment 
rather than anything naturalistically convincing. But what an artist he 
is, vocally. His phrasing was most unusually sensitive. He drew a beauti- 
ful supple line and though the voice did not ever sound quite as powerful 
as memory (or perhaps the microphone) had led one to expect, it had 
beautiful riding strength when it came to deal with the climax of ‘Che 
gelida manina’, the singer turning his head and as it were spinning the 
note right out round the house. He was at his best in the third act, 
especially in the quartet. Rosanna Carteri made no such pleasant effect 
of unquestionable artistry. Her Mimi, which was loudly and rather slackly 
sung, with no more than the conventional touches of pathos, began with 
so much confidence that one felt this importunate neighbour must have 
often popped in on Rudolph previously. But the strength of the voice 
was welcome and she is a taking and handsome young actress, an ideal 
Manon Lescaut I would judge for a big opera house. She found herself 
with a serious competitor in Marie Collier's Musetta, which was perhaps 
overloud both in voice and manner, but certainly gave the audience value 
for money. John Shaw was also a strong voiced Marcello, whose reprise 
of the second act waltz tune, capped by the brass, brought down the 
house so that ‘la retraite’ was inaudible, behind the thunders of applause. 
The old sets, still in use from the days of Melba, are beginning to show 
their age and the production has gone very ragged. Edmund Downes 
conducted a workmanlike orchestral contribution. P. H.-W. 


Group Eight (St. Pancras Town Hall). The Tide and The Sorrows of 
Orpheus (March 8) 

Blacher’s Die Flut (1946) and Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée are 
both operas with a certain reputation, and have been staged in leading 
houses on the continent. But there was a small house for their British 
premiéres. Sympathy with the Group Eight aims must not lead to over- 
rating the works, or the performances (though this would be less harmful 
than underrating them). The Tide seems to me a dry and uninteresting 
little piece, pointless except as an exercise first for the composer and now 
for the executants. Its melodies are trite, it uses many ostinatos, it is a 
neat little nothing. It was well performed, especially by Mary Illing, 
Edward Byles and Julian Moyle. 

The Sorrows of Orpheus is another matter. Milhaud contemplated 
his Orpheus opera for a long time. On Mediterranean shores the old 
myths are constantly re-enacted: Milhaud saw Orpheus not as a classical 
figure, nor a baroque hero strutting the stage: he took form as a 
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‘La Boheme’ at Covent Garden 


Above, Rodolfo (Jussi Bjérling) introduces '.fimi (Rosanna Carteri) to 
his fellow bohemians (John Shaw, Joseph Rouleau, Geraint Evans) ; 
below, Musetta’s Waltz Song (left to right, Marie Collier, John Shaw, 
Jussi Bjérling, Rosanna Carteri, Geraint Evans, Joseph Rouleau) 





Camarguais villager, skilled in the knowledge of herbs, gentle with 
animals, whose hurts he heals. Eurydice is one of four gipsy sisters; by 
marrying him she transgresses the rules of her kind. She dies; Orpheus 
lives on heartbroken, longing to rejoin her. Eventually Eurydice’s sisters 
track him down and murder him; and he finds death not unwelcome. 


It is a realistic tragedy, set in the harsh strong light and tender 
shadows of Provence. It is a modern Mireille, but where Gounod’s 
music softened and prettified Mistral’s tale, that of Milhaud (an Aix 
composer, working with Lunuel, an Aix poet) set out the Provencal 
tragedy sparely and directly. Milhaud chose a style of the utmost 
conciseness: not a one-act opera, but three-act opera compressed into 
some forty minutes. There are no repetitions. A melting modulation, 
just three bars long, at the end of Eurydice’s first aria is the summation 
of a tender love that could be expressed for pages. Orpheus’s grief gives 
rise to no long aria, but only a few simply uttered phrases. The danger 
is that at first hearing the deep expressiveness of the music can pass 
unobserved. Two very brief trios serve to give us the Camargue setting, 
to sketch the villagers in a picture which is vivid, but quickly replaced by 
another one: in a Mireille-scaled opera we would have had choruses and 
a ballet. 

The work therefore needs the utmost distinctness and clarity of 
execution ; and this it did not have. It was not just that a good deal of 
the text was inaudible; the actual sound was somehow indistinct. One 
could not hear all the notes. Also, the St. Pancras Town Hall, with its 
small stage opening out of one side of a wide hall, with its lack of focus 
on the stage, was a far from ideal setting. Milhaud’s works are not easy 
to balance. The last London performance of The Poor Sailor suffered 
from being done in too small and noisy a theatre; The Sorrows of 
Orpheus suffered through being diffused. The style of the production 
was not quite right, not realistic enough in the outer acts (the central act, 
a tender fantasy in which wild animals take part, was more successful). 
Orpheus’s costume carried a suggestion of Gluck’s hero, and none of 
Provence. 

One of the fascinations of the piece is its portrayal of Orpheus as a 
poet, Grimes-like among the Camarguais. The central act is all poetry. 
In the finale the two levels merge. To the avengers, armed with scissors 
and spindle, Orpheus is the abductor of their sister: to him, they are now 
as the bacchantes of the legend. It would need a producer of genius, 
weeks of careful rehearsal, and a well-equipped stage, to get all this right. 
The production must be as swift and sure as the music. The Group Eight 
performance was not unworthy, and considering its limitations it was 
excellent. John Cameron sang Orpheus, and Jeanette Sinclair, Eurydice. 
Myer Fredman conducted both operas. AP. 


Hans Hotter will not after all be producing the Ring at Covent Garden 
this year. He will sing Wotan in Die Walkiire and the Wanderer in Siegfried. 
Hermann Uhde will sing the Rheingold Wotan, and Gunther in Gotterdam- 
merung. 
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Group Eight Double Bill 
Above, a scene from ‘The Sorrows of Orpheus’ with John Cameron, 
Jeanette Sinclair, David Hartley, Dennis Wicks, Terence Conoley ; below, 
‘The Tide’, with left to right, Edward Byles as The Young Man, Donald 
Campbell as the Banker, Mary Illing as the Young Girl, Julian Moyle as 
the Sailor 





Covent Garden. Aida (March 16) 


At this performance the American soprano Lucille Udovick made 
her Covent Garden début as Aida, and the Bulgarian tenor Nicola 
Nikolov his British début as Radamés. The Amneris was the American 
mezzo Irene Dalis. They were a young trio of guest artists, and were put 
on in a performance that seemed almost completely unrehearsed. The 
chorus looked throughly bored, the grouping was haphazard, the make-up 
slapdash, the dancing rough. Perfunctory and unworthy revivals of Aida 
and Carmen seem to be the price we pay for having enjoyed two whole 
new productions since the season opened over six months ago! 


Miss Udovick, who sang Elettra at Glynebourne in 1956 (and appears 
in the complete Jdomeneo recording), is a dramatic soprano with promis- 
ing material in her, but far from a finished performer. Her voice has a 
youthful, almost a girlish, freshness in the tone, and this was attractive. 
It is powerful (in Italy she sings Turandot). But sometimes it developed 
a raw, exposed timbre at the top. Her style was vivid and freely 
emotional, but her management of delicate passages often clumsy. The 
Nile Scene displayed both her virtues and failings. The aria started well, 
and ended very badly: not knowing what to do with her hands seemed 
to get in the way of her singing. In the duet with Amonasro she rallied, 
sang strongly and with passion. In the next duet the two performers 
never seemed to engage, and the soprano’s vibrato got out of control. 
In the Tomb duet she sang ‘Vedi? di morte l’angelo’ awkwardly ; the first 
line of ‘O terra addio’ beautifully, and the second (exactly the same 
phrase) with a tone that sprawled. The little phrase ‘Il ciel’ was exquisitely 
touched. Throughout one felt an alternation of admiration, and irritation 
that the level of the best passages could not be sustained. 


Mr Nikolov is potentially a very fine tenor indeed. His voice has a 
strong baritonal core (like Caruso’s — but only in this respect) which 
gives it richness and solidity. It is carried freely and ringingly up to the 
B flat. It is even all through. His style lacks any high distinction. 
‘Celeste Aida’ was not polished, but by no means tasteless. His free 
and very beautiful singing of ‘Nume, che duce ed abitro’ made a great 
impression. His acting was conventional, but not wooden. He has a 
striking, rather unusual appearance. We must hear him again, in a 
rehearsed performance. 

For three acts Miss Dalis’s Amneris seemed a lineal descendant of 
Barbieri’s: ample, powerful in tone, but hardly mettlesome. In the 
fourth, however, it took on a more graphic quality. She sang the difficult 
Act 3 entry, ‘Si, io pregherd’, very beautifully, but remained uneven until 
the Judgment Scene, which was consistently powerful and dramatic. 

AP. 


St. Pancras Town Hall, Group Eight Productions. J] Mondo della Luna 
(April 22) 

One does not generally have to look very far for the reason for the 
neglect or non-performance of certain operas. It might be that they 
require singers of phenomenal techniques who are not available, as was 
the case until recently for much of Donizetti, Bellini and Rossini; it 
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might be the changing taste of the public and critics, who go through 
phases of likes and dislikes— Verdi in this country in the inter-war 
years, Massenet now; it might be a combination of these two reasons, 
witness our admiration for Meyerbeer ; and it might be for the obvious 
reason that the work just cannot come to life dramatically. This last 
reason is surely why Haydn’s stage works have seldom been performed ; 
and no matter how many ‘authentic versions’ are produced by musi- 
cologists like Mr Robbins Landon, no matter how charming to the ear 
much of the music may be, and no matter how much propaganda is 
made on their behalf, unless the work is really dramatically stage- 
worthy, and the music an integral part of the drama and not just a 
beautiful accompaniment, then the work will not come to life. This I 
fear is the case with I] Mondo della Luna. I felt this when I first heard 
and saw the work in Holland last summer, and again now. I know that 
some of my colleagues, especially A.P., feel differently. But it is not 
enough to be held spell-bound by the score, if from the dramatic point 
of view one receives no kind of satisfaction. One might just as well, in 
that case, listen to a concert performance of the work. 

In the circumstances, Douglas Craig tried to enliven the stage 
proceedings, but failed to bring his characters to life — how could he? 
Adrian Sunshine has a lively sense of rhythm, and shaped much of the 
music well; but he obviously is so much in love with the score that he 
did not sanction any cuts in some of the interminable da capo arias. 
The work was sung in Italian; and what I am told is an excellent 


‘Il Mondo della Luna’ at St Pancras Town Hall. Left, Ecclitico (John 
Kentish) and Buonafede (Marcello Cortis) ; right, Lisetta (Laura Sarti) 
and Buonafede (Cortis) 








Act 1, scene 1 of ‘Macbeth’ at Covent Garden. Tito Gobbi as Macbeth, 
Joseph Rouleau as Banquo 


Goldoni libretto drew a few laughs from those who understood the 
language ; otherwise all the enjoyment came from the timing, acting, 
and singing of that master of buffo, Marcello Cortis. If ever there was 
an argument, however, for a work to be given in English, this was it! 
April Cantelo, Mary Illing, and Laura Sarti did rather more than 
adequately as Flamina, Clarice, and Lisetta ; John Kentish, Julian Moyle, 
and Andrew Gold, rather less as Ecclitico, Ernesto, and Cecco. As I 
suggested above, Marcello Cortis was in a class apart.. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Macbeth (March 31 and April 8 — broadcast) 


Macbeth is the eighth Verdi opera to enter the post-war Covent 
Garden repertory, and although some of us may have rather wanted 
Boccanegra, Forza, Nabucco or even a new Trovatore first, it is perhaps 
right that London should have the opportunity of seeing the first Verdi- 
Shakespeare opera at last. Perhaps if Macbeth had received the equivalent 
of the Guilini-Visconti Carlos treatment, we might not have been tempted 
to think of Verdi works we might have preferred to see at Covent Garden 
first; and we most certainly would not have been so conscious of the 
work’s unevenness — one remembers the great impact the Busch-Ebert 
Glyndebourne production had on its audience. Yet this is not to suggest 
that this production was not worthy of Covent Garden; but since 
Covent Garden has set so high a standard with its Carlos and Lucia, it 
must not mind if there are disappointments over Macbeth. Perhaps we 
are being a trifle unfair, for I do not suppose that audiences at Hamburg 
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The Dagger duet, Act 1, scene 2: Gobbi as Macbeth, Shuard as Lady 
Macbeth 





and Stuttgart expect all their new productions to equal those by Rennert 
and Wieland Wagner. This was in fact a very good but not outstanding 
production ; an enjoyable but not unforgettable experience. 


As I have suggested, one was not overwhelmed by the work as a 
whole, and one was made aware of the work’s musical weaknesses. This 
was surely because the conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, did not 
seem to lavish all his affection on the score. Mr Molinari-Pradelli is 
probably one of the best stagione conductors in Italy today, but 
on this showing he does not seem to be a musician of intellectual stature 
who is willing to prepare a score with that attention to detail and the 
loving care of a Busch or Giulini. The orchestra played well for him, 
but one missed a certain amount of bite in the orchestral sound, as for 
example in the introduction to Lady Macbeth’s opening scene. There was 
certain flaccidity in some of the accompaniments, and some hurried 
tempos, where one would have welcomed more expansive treatment ; and 
a tendency to produce a thick body of orchestral tone, instead of letting us 
hear the inner voices of the orchestra as in ‘La luce langue’. 


Michael Benthall, aided by the magnificent sets and costumes of 
Wakhevitch, achieved some fine stage pictures; but his approach to the 
opera was that of a Shakespearian producer for whom the British 
dramatist comes before the Italian composer. This might not matter in 
Otello or Falstaff in which Verdi and Shakespeare are, as it were, on 
equal terms; but in Macbeth, where on the whole Verdi has not yet 
evolved that sure touch which marks page after page of Otello and 
Falstaff, the producer’s first duty must surely be to overcome the weak- 
nesses of the opera not by treating them as he would the same situation 
in the Shakespeare play, but by trying to solve, as Visconti did in Don 
Carlos and Zeffirelli in Lucia, the problems of conventional Italian opera 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Duncan’s entrance, the murder of Banquo 
and the almost impossible chorus that precedes it, the management of 
Banquo’s ghost, the battle scene, are all challenges that must be met and 
overcome. On the other hand, I liked both Mr Benthall’s lighting, which 
was especially effective in the Exiles scenes, which had the advantage of 
a most beautiful back cloth from Wakhevitch, and some of his chorus 
groupings, which were often conventional, but none the less effective. 


Despite the fact that the opera is called Macbeth, it is generally the 
soprano (or dramatic mezzo) who is the heroine of the evening ; and this 
was Amy Shuard’s evening. If her triumph was not quite comparable 
to Joan Sutherland’s as Lucia, it is probably because she did not have 
the advantage of preparing the role with a Serafin and Zeffirelli — though 
one could see the new assurance in her vocal work that she has acquired 
since working with Eva Turner — especially the ease with which she now 
sings wonderfully long phrases, hewing them as it were out of the air, as 
in the brindisi. The top of the voice is wonderfully secure, and the top 
notes gleamed and shone with a magnificent effulgence. The bottom of 
the voice is still not as fully developed as it will surely become, but there 
was much to admire in all she did. Her interpretation, as in all this 
artist undertakes, will deepen and develop. This role, her Turandot, 
Sieglinde, and Amelia, should take her on to the international stages. 
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Tito Gobbi was not in his best voice. He sounded somewhat tired, 
and had obviously worked very hard during the rehearsal period (was 
it wise to have allowed him to make a TV appearance the night before 
the premiére?). But even in less than his best voice, he sings and phrases 
like the artist we have long known him to be. He was at his best in the 
banquet scene, and his second encounter with the witches, which is in 
reality a long extended aria ; I thought, however, that in his early scenes 
with Lady Macbeth he failed to exhibit that weakness of character 
and lack of driving ambition that Macbeth must surely show. At the 
broadcast performance, despite the apology that was made for him before 
the last act, and despite the fact that he felt constrained to omit ‘Pieta, 
rispetto, amore’, he sounded far better than on the first night — but that 
was over the air. Similarly, Forbes Robinson’s singing of ‘Come dal ciel 
precipita’ seemed to have more sonority over the air than had Joseph 
Rouleau’s in the theatre. André Turp and John Dobson were both quite 
excellent as Macduff and Malcolm. The chorus put up a brave show, but 
as usual I felt that it lacked the numbers a house of Covent Garden’s size 
really requires. H.D.R. 

(The review of the Sadler's Wells ‘Tosca’ is held over until next 
month owing to lack of space.) 





Opera Society Performances 


Cambridge University Musical Society. The Damnation of Faust (February 23) 

Berlioz’s dramatic legend has, in 113 years, established itself firmly in the 
concert hall (it was a popular choice in the 1880's in London, as Bernard Shaw 
amusingly pointed out). Since 1893 numerous attempts have been made to 
stage it, on the grounds that Berlioz referred to it as a ‘concert opera’ and 
inserted stage directions in the score, as Handel did in many of his oratorios. 
Most opera producers have found themselves obliged, because Berlioz’s drama 
is so compact, to expand it by importing other music of his, but this cannot 
help sounding unsatisfactory; first because Berlioz was a developing composer 
and each of his works sounds quite different from the others; and second 
because The Damnation of Faust is carefully planned to its own proportions. 
The action moves too fast for the scenic resources of the normal opera house, 
but the drama is so strong and exhilarating that there is a strong temptation 
to stage the work in some way. 

The temptation proved too strong for Cambridge ‘University Musical 
Society who staged seven performances of it in the Guildhall at the end of 
February. In their favour they had a crack amateur orchestra (many of its 
members have served apprenticeships in the National Youth Orchestra), a 
large. fresh-voiced choir thoroughly trained by David Willcocks, and a stage 
whose dimensions encourage pageant rather than the conventional proscenium- 
bound theatrical type of production. The mezzo-soprano role of Marguérite 
was surprisingly assigned to April Cantelo, and Hervey Alan seemed naturally 
too dignified and bonhomous an actor to convey much of Mephistopheles’s 
sardonicism; but Duncan Robertson’s voice fitted Faust’s music to a nicety — 
Berlioz’s Faust is a weak character, devoid of heroic qualities, and his music 
(even in the Invocation to Nature) always has a soft centre, so that Mr 
Robertson did not have to strain his small, lyrical voice and could bring 
euphony and artistry to the whole part. The scenic problem was solved by 
colour projection, and the miseries of the old English translation were to be 
dispelled by a new version ‘based on Goethe’s Faust’ by Gabor Cossa, who 
also produced. 

So far, not so bad. And then, when I got into my seat and opened the 
programme, my heart sank as I read in Mr Willcocks’s introduction, ‘Berlioz 
was a great composer, but not a great poet. When he wrote his own libretto 
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he . . . made little attempt to portray the essential characters of the pro- 
tagonists [sic]. . . . Furthermore ... Berlioz did not succeed in giving it 
dramatic unity.’ Berlioz, in fact, was being sold up the river again. Nobody 
suggests that Berlioz was a great poet (though Faust’s invocation ‘Nature 
immense’ and Marguérite’s romance ‘D'amour |’ardente flamme’ are decidedly 
not the work of a poetaster); I do suggest that the libretto is perfectly apt to 
musical setting, makes sense of the situations, and does portray recognizable 
people—not Goethe's characters nor those of any other Faust drama, but 
Berlioz’s own vision of the dramatis persona. And I do suggest that his 
Damnation of Faust is dramatically unified and perfectly balanced. 

For a long time it was de rigueur among critics to regard Berlioz as an 
irresponsible and amateurish idiot. I thought that this old view was dead, but 
there have been signs of it stirring again, not only in this production, but in 
recent writing on Berlioz. It may therefore be advisable to explain the shape 
of Berlioz’s structure, since some people doubt that it has one. The work is 
divided into four parts. 

Part I (Air, Chorus and March) takes place in Hungary and is concerned 
with light: Faust’s contact with pure nature is set against man reared amid 
nature (the peasants), and then against man divorced from nature but physic- 
ally still close to it (the Hungarian march). The section establishes Faust’s 
loneliness, contrasts the sophisticated artist (or philosopher) with unsophisti- 
cated society, and evokes an atmosphere of broad daylight and spacious 
landscape. 

These are all reversed in Part II which is about darkness. Faust is in his 
lonely, dimly lit study, still alone for a while; the darkness and gloom are 
emphasized by the interruption of a blazing, light-filled off-stage chorus hailing 
Christ’s resurrection. Then the heard but unseen light vanishes and darkness 
reigns. Faust is no longer alone; he has, for companion, not sociability or 
enthusiasm, not even ambition, but the Geist der stets verneint, the spirit of 
eternal denial. Faust is brought among society again, students at their jejune 
revels in a beer-cellar (darkness and claustrophobia still). In deepest night he 
is shown a vision of radiance, Marguérite, but she is an illusion of radiance, 
like the sylphs who share the vision with her, and the light vanishes. In the 
double chorus which ends Part II the soldiery and students are back-references 
to I, iii and II, ii; they emerge from darkness and withdraw again, as the 
orchestral postlude indicates, into darkness. 

Part III is about Love, the light shining in the darkness (c.f. lsolde’s 
torch). It begins with a little march that connects it with the previous part. 
Now Berlioz, like Liszt after him, directs attention in turn on each of his 
three principal characters: first Faust, then Marguérite, then Mephistopheles. 
He brings the first two together, then adds the third and fatal party to their 
number, from which moment the ruin of Part IV is inevitable. 

In this final section the lights are extinguished one by one; first Mar- 
guérite, who has been for Faust the personification of light (it is now she who 
is left alone, overhearing the distant sounds of the crowd); then the light of 
Nature, which Faust now clearly sees to be his only solace and constant 
inspiration (and just as IV, i looks back to II, i and to III, so IV, ii looks back 
to I, i), but the Nature which Faust now invokes is not calm and sunlit but 
vast, domineering and starlit— eternal night is upon him. He acquired Mephis- 
topheles because he intended his own damnation through suicide in II, i, and 
so his light, too, is put out, and he is damned to eternal blackness— the 
Pandemonium chorus looks back to II, ii. But Marguérite, who killed her 
mother by accident and never thought an evil thought, inherits eternal light, in 
the Epilogue, and is received into Paradise with a chorus that looks back to 
the Easter Hymn in II, i. The work began with the light of nature, and it 
ends with the light of heaven. 

The scheme is perfectly satisfying and consistent and balanced. But it did 
not suit Mr Cossa’s intentions; he misses in Berlioz’s version the ‘heroic 
stature of Faust, the Seeker of Truth—or the pure and religious nature of 
Margarita’, because he knows them to be characterized so in Goethe. The 
Damnation of Faust is not by Goethe, any more than Goethe's Faust is by 
Marlowe, or Busoni’s Doktor Faust by Gounod. However Mr Cossa decided 
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that Berlioz’s version could be redeemed by wholesome injections of Goethe, 
and so he re-shaped it. We now had II, i placed first, Faust’s lonely study 
being invaded by a mute Wagner and by a church procession, as well as by 
Mephistopheles; then II, ii, followed by Part I, in which room is made for 
Mephistopheles by the assignation to him of some of Faust’s musical phrases 
(they sounded out of character, because Berlioz writes quite distinct music 
for his humans and his supernatural characters). The March was used for a 
ballet in which the peasants were pressed into the Hungarian army. The vision 
of Marguérite and the double men’s chorus were placed next, after an 
interval. Then came the scene in Marguérite’s room into which Mr Cossa 
gratuitously introduced the jewel casket episode. The final act began with a 
newly-invented scene which showed Faust visited by the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Helen of Troy and other characters from Goethe's Part II, entering 
and dancing to the Minuet of the will-o’-the-wisps—a less suitable choice could 
hardly be imagined. Marguérite’s romance ‘D’amour |’ardente flamme’, which 
is a version of Goethe’s ‘Meine Ruh ist hin’, was changed into an English 
version of Gretchen’s prayer to the Mater Dolorosa—but at this point my 
press deadline as a journalist summarily dragged me from the hall, and 1 must 
leave A.P. to finish the tale. 

{It was inevitable that Berlioz, the most ‘daimonic’ (in the Goethean 
sense) of composers, should have been inspired principally by the Faust scenes 
Goethe penned under the influence of his daimon (and remember that 
Goethe's original intention may very well have been, like Berlioz’s, to portray 
the progress of a damned soul). Mr Cossa betrayed the work not only by his 
damnable notion that music intended to bring to life one particular situation 
could simply be used as illustration for quite a different one (can he not hear 
Berlioz’s ‘passionate expression ...I mean an expression determined on 
enforcing the inner meaning of its subject’?), but also, in a more general but 
complete way, by spatchcocking in the undaimonic elements of the drama 
which have nothing to do with Berlioz. Ironically enough, Faust’s Invocation, 
which corresponds more or less to his opening speech in Part II, is one of the 
most penetratingly Goethean utterances of the score, a moment when dramatist 
and composer do coincide, and Mr Cossa turned it into the civil engineering 
exploits of Act 5 (‘How the clash of spades delights me’), ending with Faust’s 
death amidst good works. For the Ride to the Abyss, we had bogey pictures 
on the screen, and amplified voices. The amateur Pandemonium was as 
ineffective as may be imagined.—A.P.] 

These importations from Goethe's Faust Part II are destined to please 
neither the student of Goethe, nor the student of Berlioz: the point of Faust, 
Part II, is that Faust redeems himself and his soul is carried to heaven; if you 
show his work in the marshes just before his death, then you must have him 
saved, as Gretchen is. But there is the further point that the metaphysics of 
Part II need space to establish themselves; you cannot just bring them on to 
the stage (to maleficent fairy music) and hope that they will make their point. 

Mr Cossa’s new text was literarily an improvement on the librettese of 
Paul England, but it weighed down the music by too much content; when 
Hervey Alan opened his mouth and delivered the old version, the contrast was 
ludicrous, but one noticed how much more nearly the words matched the 
music, not just in appositeness but in texture. The lantern slides were a 
promising idea, but their pictorial styles were too disparate to be integrated 
into the production as a whole. 

Should The Damnation of Faust be staged? Berlioz did not wish it, and 
for a modern listener the ideal is a stereophonic gramophone recording 
enhanced by the working of a lively imagination. A musical man of the 
theatre will be so overwhelmed by the pictures that arise from such an experi- 
ence that he must want to share them with others. If only he would leave well 
alone, he might succeed in convincing people. But experience shows here again 
that everyone else wants to be cleverer than Berlioz. W.S.M. 





The Editor of OPERA is anxious to borrow or purchase programmes of 
performances that were given in Munich, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Dresden, Vienna 
and other German houses during the war years. Failing this he would be 
pleased to receive cast lists of the seasons 1939 to 1944. 
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Broadcast Opera 
Third Programme. Rose et Colas (April 6) 

With the decay of aristocratic autocracy heroic opera—in France as in 
Italy— gave way not to a deliberate cult of the low, but to a Rousseauistic 
cult of Nature, simplicity, and moralistic rationality. Rousseau opposed the 
‘naturalness’ of Italian buffo style to the archaic glory of Rameau. Italian 
opera buffa had reduced recitative to a patter that was almost speech; in his 
own amateurish compositions Rousseau took the further step and employed 
spoken dialogue, interspersed with descriptive musical interludes and songs, 
this ‘musical comedy’ being presented in a setting of (slightly idealized) 
rusticity, rather than of mythological magnificence. 

The composers who followed his lead—among them Monsigny — soon 
realised that partisanship between the French and Italian cause in this guerre 
des bouffons was a waste of time. The eupeptic rhythms and cheery symme- 
tries of Italian buffo melody could be employed by French composers to good 
effect; but that was no reason for excluding tunes founded on French popular 
music, or even on simplifications of the old-fashioned, aristocratic air de cour. 
Rose et Colas, produced in 1764, is a prose play by Semaine, adapted from a 
tale of La Fontaine, that deals with the primacy of Natural Affection: Love 
Will Find a Way—among ‘common’ people more easily than among kings 
and queens, for they are closer to the roots of feeling. How much of the 
heart of this theme is in Semaine’s play I don't know, since the B.B.C. 
substituted for it spoken narration; in Monsigny’s incidental music there is not 
much more than the theme’s superficies. 

It opens promisingly. The overture is a buffo sonata piece that contains 
not merely the bustling energy of the new (democratic) world, but something 
of the inner fire, the human drama, that went to create it. Against this, Rose's 
first air looks back to the pastoral myth of aristocracy. It’s prettified rather 
than heroic, pathetic rather than tragic; but its civilized grace is still a spiritual 
as well as a physical gesture. Having looked forward and glanced back. how- 
ever, Monsigny is creatively spent. He doesn’t want to subside into the past; 
he can’t imaginatively comprehend the future. So the best things in the rest 
of the score take the easy way out—that of parody. A mock-fugue ensemble 
is mildly funny; an aria of mock-rage is mildly exciting. On the whole, how- 
ever, the succession of doggedly cheerful airs is dispiriting. It’s a kind of 
committed art that proves, again, how dangerous commitment is unless it is 
based on the realities of human feeling. We respond joyously to Mozart's 
buffo mirth because the pliancy of the lyrical contours, the subtleties of 
harmony, modulation and scoring, prove that his merriment is inseparable 
from his awareness of what it means to be human: that is why even his buffo 
characters are real people, created in compassion. Comparatively, the click- 
click of Monsigny’s music is the desire to be happy, without the imaginative 
awareness that gives happiness a meaning. The ultimate effect is cither 
irritating or sad, sometimes both at once. 

Perhaps the French performers felt this too, for they sang (especially the 
men) with an exaggerated ¥- that sought to disguise the characters’ human 
nullity. This was a pity: for though this piece wanted to be the music of a 
new world, such appeal as it can have to us today depends on the period 
flavour of the world it was destroying. Nadine Sautereau, as Rose, distilled the 
authentic fragrance. Wilfrid Mellers 





Questions and Answers 
When was the scenery for Covent Garden’s ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Tosca’ built, and 
do the sets date from the original productions there? Rodney Bennett, 
London, W.8. 

The La Bohéme scenery dates from 1899, the year of its first production 
at Covent Garden during an international season, with Melba and De Lucia 
(the first Covent Garden production in 1897 was by the Carl Rosa Company 
who obviously brought their own scenery). The Tosca scenery dates from 1900, 
its first London production, with Ternina, De Lucia, Scotti. 
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Could you please give me any information about the Maltese tenor Icilio 
Calleja. John Fenech, Malta. 

Calleja was born in Malta in June 1882. He began his Italian career at 
Florence in 1906 as Canio, and the following year was engaged by Toscanini 
for La Scala, where he sang in La Wally; the next season he sang there again 
as Alvaro in La Forza del Destino, again under Toscanini. After that he sang 
all over Italy, and in 1912 was engaged for Chicago where he sang Radames, 
Gennaro (Giojelli della Madonna), and Canio. In 1913 he sang Otello in the 
Verdi festival at La Scala, and he sang this role with great success throughout 
Italy. He opened the 1916-17 season at La Scala in the title role of Spontini’s 
Fernando Cortez, and in the 1920’s became one of Italy’s leading Wagner 
tenors, singing Tristan and Siegfried. His repertory further included Samson, 
Pollione, Ernani, Riccardo, and Chénier. He died in November 1941. 


Could you please tell me something of Jess Walters’s career before his 
coming to Covent Garden? Giacomo Bigardi, London, S.W.9. 

Walters was discovered by Fritz Busch, and made his début under that 

conductor’s baton as Macbeth with the New Opera Company in New York 
in 1941. He appeared with various American operatic organizations between 
1942 and 1944, including the New York City Center Company, and the New 
Orleans Company. In 1945 he sang Alfio and Tonio in the Hollywood Bowl; 
and in 1946 he appeared with the Cincinnati Summer Opera. He came to 
London in 1947. 
Mr K. D. Louis, of Redhill, writes for information about Ponchielli’s ‘Lina’ 
(1861) from which opera Carosio has recorded the aria ‘La Madre Mia’. 
Miss Anne Marie Menten, of Antwerp, writes for information about the 
French tenor Campagnola. 

Perhaps other prme can help us with these two queries.—Eb. 

Could you please give me any information about Rina Malatrasi whom I 
heard with a touring Italian company in New Zealand in 1949. K. F. Ross, 
London, W.C.2. 

This soprano was born in 1926. She studied with Gilda dall Rizza and 
made her début in 1946. She sang with success in Venice, Trieste, Florence, 
Rome, etc., as Butterfly, Mimi, Manon, Louise, Elsa, etc., and toured Australia, 
New Zealand and South America. She has also appeared with Italian com- 
panies in Berlin, Nice and Wiesbaden. In recent years she has made only a 
few appearances. She is married to the baritone Ferdinando Li Donni. 





Readers’ Letters 
Gramophone Records 

May I make it known through your columns that two recordings exist of 
excerpts from Die Walkiire and Gétterd4mmerung, made by Lauritz Melchior 
and Helen Traubel, and conducted by Toscanini? 

These were recorded by R.C.A. at a performance in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on February 26, 1941, and, to quote from a letter I have just received 
from Mrs Kleinchen Melchior, represent the finest recording of Melchior’s 
voice ever put on to wax. 

The extracts give us from ‘Ein Schwert verheiss mir die Vater’ to the end 
of Act 1 of Die Walkiire and the Duet from the Prologue to Gétterdammerung. 
I am told that R.C.A. have been promising for the last eighteen months to 
issue these records commercially, but up to now nothing has been done to 
further this idea. 

I feel sure that many of your readers will approach the Decca Branch 
of R.C.A. to press for the quick release of these historical treasures, both of 
which, I am assured by the artist concerned, represent the nearest to perfection 
in anything that he recorded. 

While on the subject, may I also press for a release on LP of some of the 
many incomparable recordings of the late Meta Seinemeyer, whose recordings 
on Parlophone used to be the chief tower of strength in their catalogue. Her 
versions of the arias from Forza del Destino, Andréa Chenier, Nozze di Figaro, 
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Don Carlos, etc., have never been equalled since her untimely death thirty 
years ago, and her Faust scenes with Emanuel List and Jaro Dworsky would 
be examples to singers of today. All of her recordings were electric and were 
extremely well recorded so there is surely no doubt that an excellent transfer 
would be made. 
Gian Fairweather, Birmingham, 15. 
Amy Shuard 
I have read your summary of Miss Amy Shuard’s career with interest and 
feel compelled to fill in an important fact which has escaped the notice of your 
biographer. Since you have listed some of Miss Shuard’s teachers, many of 
my pupils and some of her colleagues who happen to study with me are 
puzzled by the complete omission of any mention of her work with me for 
almost five years. I became Miss Shuard’s teacher towards the end of 1954 
when I prepared her vocally for her début in Covent Garden for which she 
sang Aida in English. Miss Shuard worked with me on every role in which 
she appeared in Covent Garden for the following four and a half years. 
During this period, I prepared her vocally also for Turandot in 1958 which 
you have included in your article as one of the memorable events in her 
career. Gustav Sacher, London. 


(The omission of Mr Sacher’s name as one of Miss Shuard’s teachers from 
the article in last month's OPERA was one of those inexplicable happenings that 
occur from time to time in the compiling of biographical material. Of course 
the writer of this article is fully aware of the excellent work that Mr Sacher 
and Miss Shuard did together and apologises to both for the omission.—Ed.) 


Conchita Supervia 
I have read with interest Mr Shawe-Taylor’s recent article on this singer. 
She did in fact make her operatic début in Buenos Aires in 1910, as the writer 
says, not in a small theatre, however, but at the Teatro Colon, in a spring 
season (September-October). This was given by a Spanish company under the 
direction of Sgr Goula, with Breton and Serrano among the conductors. The 
repertory consisted of Spanish works (Zarzuelas and operas), some Italian 
works, including Aida, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, and even Lohengrin with the 
famous Spanish tenor, Francisco Vignas. Supervia appeared in Los Amantes 
de Feruel (Breton), and La Maja de Rumbo (Servano). She sang small roles, 
the principal sopranos being Margarita Julia and Emilia Reussi. 
Edoardo Arnosi, Buenos Aires. 


Mahler in London: Two Questions 

What is the origin of the practice of performing the Overture Leonore 
No. 3 between the first and second scenes of Act 2 of Fidelio? There is a 
widespread but not easily confirmed belief that it dates from the years when 
Mahler was Director of the Vienna Opera (1897 to 1907). An interesting 
sidelight on this matter has come to my notice. 

In the summer of 1892,*Sir Augustus Harris put on a German opera 
season at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. The company engaged consisted mainly of members of the 
Hamburg Opera; the principal conductor was Gustav Mahler. While looking 
through reviews of this season, my attention was caught by a passage in The 
Times for July 4 in the review of the Fidelio performance at Drury Lane two 
days earlier. After a comment on Herr Mahler’s excellent conducting comes 
the sentence: “The Fidelio overture began the performance, and the famous 
“Leonore No. 3” was played between the acts.’ 

It seems a very unsuitable place for it; not merely because this overture 
presupposes Florestan’s aria and the quartet with offstage trumpet from the 
ensuing scene, but also, and more grave, the quiet, awe-inspiring introduction 
to Florestan’s recitative is wholly alien to the empty triumph of the misplaced 
overture. Was this unsatisfactory practice Mahler's first attempt to integrate 
this magnificent overture into Fidelio? Did he perhaps later come to realize 
that the gap while the scenery is being changed between Scenes 1 and 2 of 
Act 2 was a less unsuitable place for Leonore No. 3? It would be interesting 
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to know the answers, and salutary if the overture were no longer to be played 
outside the concert hall. 

A second point arising from Mahler’s conducting concerns the placing of 
the conductor in relation to the orchestra. ‘It is pleasant,’ says The Times on 
June 9, ‘to see certain excellent German practices adopted. For example, 
Herr Mahler, the admirable conductor, sits, or rather stands, not close to the 
stage [sic], but in the middle of his players.” The Musical Standard and The 
Musical Times also comment on Herr Mahler’s conducting ‘more Teutonico 
from the middle of the orchestra.’ This issue provoked more contemporary 
comment than the placing of the Leonore No. 3 overture, but it has had fewer 
repercussions. 

Peter Branscombe, London, S.E.21. 
Mattia Battistini 

In reply to Mr Shawe-Taylor’s recent query (February OPERA, page 149), I 
have a certified copy of Battistini’s death certificate stating that he died at 
Contigliano on November 7, 1928, at the age of 72. It is known from other 
sources that the day and month of his birth was February 27. Deducting his 
age from 1928, the year of his birth must be 1856. Unfortunately there is no 
centralized registry of births in Rome dating back before 1881, and my attempt 
to obtain Battistini’s birth certificate has failed. The Registrar of Vicariatus 
Urbis notified me that I would have to find out the exact parish in which 
Battistini was born in order to trace his birth certificate. 

Nicolas Slonimsky, Boston, Mass. 
Josef Schmidt 

On page 15 of the January opera, Mr B. Lotigieve, of Ghent, writes that 
a friend of his saw Josef Schmidt as Lionel as Martha in the Hague. I hasten 
to write that Martha was never performed in Holland during the 1930's, and 
that this tenor never appeared on the stage in this country though he may 
possibly have sung in a radio performance of the opera from Hilversum. The 
tenor did sing Rodolfo in Bohéme at La Monnaie in 1937. 

Leo Riemens, The Hague, Holland. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL SINGING 
COMPETITION, TOULOUSE 


FROM éth to llth OCTOBER, 1960. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES OF 5,000 NEW FRANCS. 
TWO SECOND PRIZES OF 2,000 NEW FRANCS. 
SIX PRIZES OF 500 AND 250 NEW FRANCS. 


Further information about the competition may be obtained from the 
“CONCOURS INTERNATIONAL DE CHANT” 
Donjon du Capitole—TOULOUSE—FRANCE 














FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA 


PARKES RESTAURATEUR 
at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 


“Food at its most delicious”—Vogue. 
“Completely original and delightful restaurant, the expression of Ray 
Parkes’ art, with a select, quite expensive but beautifully cooked choice 
of dishes, changing from day to day”—Tatler. 
Telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 

















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS SADLER’S WELLS TOUR 

May Grand Theatre, Leeds 

. - ' ~ A - 
U 

3 Ballet ” 

4 Traviata ” 

5 Trojans ” 

6 Ballet ° 

7 (m) Ballet ” 

7 @) Batlet ” 

May Hippodrome, Birmingh’m 

9 Ballet Orpheus 4. the 
Underw 

10 Trojans ” 

il Ballet ” 

12 Bailet ” 

13 Trojens ” 

14 (m) -_ ” 

14 €&) Traviata ” 

May | Empire, Liverpool 

16 I Barbiere (1) 

17 Ballet Tannh iuser 

iH hale nl i ree 

19 Il Barbiere (Four weeks from Cenerentola 

20 Aida May 17) Figaro 

21 (m) Ballet Fledermaus 

21 © Il Barbiere Boheme 

2. tl Barbiere ae ” Federmens 

3 

24 Aida I Puritani (1) Bohéme 

25 fl Barbiere 3 Cenerentola 

26 } I Puritani Tannh auser 

27 | Il Barbiere Falstaff (1) Figaro 

28 (m) — Fledermaus 

2 () Ballet I Puritani Bohéme 

29 Falstaff ” 

30 Elektra (1) —_ Fledermaus 

31 I Barbiere Faistaff Figaro 

June 

1 Ballet I Puritani Cenerentola 

2 Elektra Falstaff Tannh ‘iuser 

3 Ballet I Puritani Figaro 

4 (m) Ballet -— Fledermaus 

4@ Aida Falstaff Bohéme 








ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

May 15 Victoria de los Angeles. L.P.O. William Steinberg 

May 18 B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Verdi Requiem. Ilva Ligabue, Anna Maria Rota, Nikola 
Nikolov, Raffaele Arig. Conductor Nino Sanzogno 

May 22 B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra.: Programme includes first public performance in Great 
Britain of Dallipiccola’s Job. Heather Harper, Pamela Bowden, Ronald Dowd, Heinz 
Rehfuss, John Cameron. Conductor Nino Sanzogno 

ELTHAM LITTLE THEATRE, INTIMATE OPERA CLUB 

May 11—14 La Traviata 

VICTORIA ROOMS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. BRISIOL OPERA SCHOOL 

Mav 11—14 The Lily of Killarney 

KING GEORGE’S HALL, LONDON, W.C.1. ENFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 

May 18-21 (Carmen 

WIGMORE HALL, LONDON 

May 13 Oda Slobodskaya 

SCARBOROUGH SPA, GRAND HALL 

May 29 Mary Ryan, Kenneth Macdonald, Ronald Firmanger 

B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR MAY 

1 Aleina. Recording from Cologne 

10 The Trojans from Covent Garden 

21 The Barber of Seville from Covent Garden 

28 Anna Bolena (Donizetti). Italian recording 

B.B.C. TELEVISION 
Eugene Onegin. Bolshoi Theatre film 
Tobias and the Angel (Bliss). Premitre of new television opera 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June I5th—July 5th, 196) 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE; SCHEVENINGEN. 





THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
Henk Badings: MARTIN KORDA, D.P. (World Premiere) 


Conductor: Willem van Otterloo Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Wim Vesseur 
Frances de Bossy, Erna Spoorenberg, Marilyn Tyler, Lidy van der Veen; Caspar Brécheler, 


Paolo Gorin, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons June 15-17-20; July 9-10 
Jandcek: JENUFA 
Conductor: Jaroslav Krombholc Producer: Hanus Thein 
Scenery: Joseph Svoboda Costumes: Marcel Pokorny 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Annie Delorie, Jo van ¢e Meent; Jaroslav Kachel, Cornelis Schell, 
Ivo Zidek June 28-30; July 2-11 
Donizetti: DON PASQUALE 
Conductor: Arrigo Guarnieri Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Hans van Norden 
Eugenia Ratti, Ettore Babini, Paolo Gorin, Guus Hoekman June 18; July 5-6-8-12 


BAYERISCHE STAATSOPER, MUNCHEN 
Strauss: CAPRICCIO 


Conductor: Karl Béhm Producer: Rudolf Hartmann 
Scenery and Costumes: Rochus Gliese 

Lisa della Casa, Erika K6éth, Herta Tépper; Lorenz Fehenberger, Horst Ginter, Richard 

Holm, Karl Kohn, Paul Kuen, Hermann Prey July 2-3 


Berg: WOZZECK 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay PeaGuagee Rudolf Hartmann 
Scenery and Costumes: Helmut 7 
Helga Pilarczyk; Kieth Engen, Lorenz Fehenberger, Paul en, Albrecht Peter, es 
zider uly 4-5 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
Britten: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


(Continental Premiere) 
Conductors: Benjamin Britten, George Malcolm Producer: John Cranko 
Scenery and Costumes: john Piper 
Joan Carlyle, Marjorie Thomas, Jennifer Vyvyan; Alfred Deller, Thomas Hemsley, George 
Maran, Norman Lumsden, Peter Pears, Forbes Robinson. 
July 11-12-14-15 


care Concerts: 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHEST! THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Chamber Music: 


ALMA MUSICA DANZ!I QUINTET UILLIARD QUARTET 
1 MUSICI NETHERLANDS CHAMBER IR 
Drama: 
THE BURGTHEATER, VIENNA. CYRIL CUSACK COMPANY DUBLIN. 
COMPAGNIA MORELL-STOPPA, ROMA, 
Ballet: 
AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE LITTLE BALLET TROUPE FROM BOMBAY 
SPANISH BALLET PILLAR LOPEZ NETHERLANDS BALLET 


Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 


KEITH PROWSE & Co. Ltd., 90, New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all branches, also 
from all leading Travel Agents. 

Apply for full details to: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 10, Honthorststraat, Amsterdam-Z. 
"Phone: 722245-723320. 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1, Evenings 7.30 p.m. Saturday Matinees 2.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3 





FOR FOUR WEEKS COMMENCING 


Tuesday, 17th May 
SADLERS’ WELLS OPERETTA SEASON 


‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ 


(OFFENBACH) 


Designer Directed by Conductor 
MALCOLM PRIDE WENDY TOYE ALEXANDER FARIS 





SADLER’S WELLS OPERA ON TOUR 





Opera Operetta 


Week commencing The new production of 


May 16th: : 
Empire Theatre, LIVERPOOL ‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ 


May 23rd: ( Offenbach) 
Globe Theatre, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES Week commencing 


May 30th: . 
Lyceum Theatre, SHEFFIELD oy, 2am 
Grand Theatre, LEEDS 


The Repertoire will include May 9th: 
CINDERELLA (La Cenerentola) Alexandra Theatre, 
DIE FLEDERMAUS, LA BOHEME, BIRMINGHAM. 


TARTALSER, Details of booking direct from the 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Theatre concerned. 
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